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Spook Suit: For War in the Straf 
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(See Science) 





Color Photograph by Leén De Vos 
Walls scaled wuiling ‘4 
A trio of thoroughbreds, each the finest of itskind, | almost any surface, at any altitude, in any climate 
each best for its particular jobs... The “TRIUMPH” —...The FINELINE pencil, with its patented Sleeve-Tip 
pen, with its 16 large, cylindrical 14-K gold points that reduces lead breakage, for figuring, jotting 
to choose from, for personalized character writing memos, for all erasable writing. 
... The STRATOWRITER, with its dependable ball- 


tip, for permanent notes in blue, red or green, for 
addressing packages, making carbons, writing on 


Sentinel Deluxe Threesome for Men, “TRIUMPH” PEN, $15; 
STRATOWRITER. $10; PENCIL, $5; complete set, $30; no fed. tax. 


Copyright 1947, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with Eddy Howard —NBC Network: 3 P.M. E.S.T.: 2 P.M. C.T.; 1 P.M. M.T.; 12 Noon P.T. 
LISTEN EVERY SATURDAY to SHEAFFER'S ADVENTURERS CLUB—CBS Network: 11:30 A.M. E.S.T.; 10:30 A.M. C.T.; 9:30 A.M. M.T.; 8:30 A.M. P.T. 
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leo-cresm upholstery 





Koroseal is a typical example of B.F. Goodrich development 


ee colors that stay light and bright 
even under sooty city skies, furni- 
ture upholstery that comes clean easily 
and instantly even if you step on it 
with dirty shoes, are made possible by 
Koroseal materials of B.F.Goodrich. 
Think of the possibilities for scores of 
products you use —or make. 

The reason is that Koroseal coatings 
and films can be washed almost as 
easily as glass; resist grease, oil and 
dirt, and withstand acids better than 
steel; can be made, where toughness 
is needed, to stand more hard wear 
than sole leather. 


Koroseal garden hose contains no 
rubber — it stays flexible in the sun 
and air; can be left out, even in hot 
weather. Koroseal film doesn’t stick 
mor crack nor get “tacky”; raincoats, 
umbrellas, shower curtains can be 
folded away wet, if you like. Heavy 
Koroseal film resists abrasion; hand- 
bags look new when former materials 
would have been scratched and scuffed; 
an army could tramp over a Koroseal 
floor, and an easy wash would make it 
look new again. 

Koroseal flexible articles can be 
made in any color, any degree of soft- 


in a soff-coal city 


ness or hardness, any form or shape. 
They can be molded or extruded. 
Koroseal coatings and films can be used 
alone or as coatings on fabric or paper. 
They have already made scores of 
products better, more attractive, more 
saleable. Perhaps they could do the 
same for your product. Let’s investigate 
that possibility together. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark Reg U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xeroseal Flauilble Materiales 
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Gift 
No. 5B, $ 6 45 | 


(Pictured) 
Gift $ 


No. 5A, 425, 


Four slightly smaller boxes 


“Jower of Jreats’ 


New! Different! Impressive! Perfect for Anyone. 


‘ou'd expect to pay at 
least $15 for an exclus- 
ive gift like this. It’s 
a regular grand slam 

CUpay of BEAR CREEK — five different gifts 
in one! Stunningly 
wrapped, lush in satin ribbon, it’s a gift 
for friends who like surprises, who get 
a kick out of opening lots of packages. 
Just look at all the surprises you'll get 
credit for: The big box on the bottom is 
filled with world-famous Royal Riviera 
Pears. In the next box, a pair of the big- 
gest, reddest apples you ever saw. Then, 
a double-feature box; in one half, sweet 
soft giant figs; in the other, a surprise 
we're mighty proud of. That box riding 
side-saddle contains finest French Plums, 
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an aristocratic after-dinner sweetmeat. 
And to top it all, a box of the finest 
candy in the country. 


Ne Shopping Problems — just send 
list of names and addresses with check or 
money order. We provide greeting en- 
closure with your name and ship direct. 
Prices include delivery in perfect condi- 
tion anywhere in U. S. within express 
delivery zones, charges prepaid. Tower 
of Treats available Nov. 1 to Jan. 15, 
while the supply lasts. 


Ne —. and Dwi’ 


AT BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
BOX 60, MEDFORD, ORE. 
*©nao 
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Ca Nada? 


The Huron-Iroquois word “kanata” (a 
town), may be the most logical and gen. 
erally accepted origin of the name Canada 
(Newsweek, Oct. 20), but some research- 
ers, including the Encyclopedia of Canada, 
have suggested more imaginative, if less 
plausible, origins. One is the legend of 
Spanish sailors who, failing to find gold 
mines in the northern part of the hemis. 
phere, cried out: “jAca nada!” (nothing 
here). Others say they were Portuguese 
sailors who cried: “Ca nada!” Perhaps 
the most remote derivation suggested js 
that the name comes from the Sanskrit 
(ancient Hindu language) word “Kan- 
ada,” meaning “one who eats little.” 

Incidentally, among the suggested alter- 
nate names for Canada which you men- 
tioned was Ursulia, which you say was a 
tribute to the Ursuline nuns who pioneered 
in New France. Did it occur to you that 
Ursulia might have meant “the land of 
bears”’—from ursus (Latin for bear) ? 


Harry N. Jouns 
New Haven, Conn. 


Winchell Speaking 


JUST READ THE FINE ARTICLE ABOUT THE 
VYSHINSKY BROADCASTS (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
27). THANKS VERY MUCH. I NEED ALL OF 
YOU. 
WALTER WINCHELL 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Beef About Beef 


In regard to the Citizens Food Commit- | 


tee recommendation, “Buy cheaper cuts of 
meat” (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 13), I would like 
to ask: 


What will become of the better cuts— Ff 
feed starving Europeans? You still must 
feed a whole beef to get the cheaper cuts. F 


Show us how we save grain by buying 
cheaper cuts. 


Grorce D. CiiNe 
Arcanum, Ohio 


The Sweater Salute 
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Reference is made to the article “Love F 


by the Crate” (Newsweek, Oct. 13) inf 


which our friend Doris is pictured leaving 
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Jet. Upon some mountainside 
OF Where you have blazed a trail 
And kept it clear; 
To you there comes from all who use the wires 
A tribute for a job well done. 
~ For these are not just stil and idle strands 
oe | That stretch across a country vast and wide 
But bearers 
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Not spectacular, your usual day, 
Nor in the headlines 
Except they be of fire, or storm, or flood. 
e [ Then a grateful nation 
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oni And the fine spirit of service 
3 Which puts truth and purpose 
x In this honored creed — 
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STAPHYLOCOCCUS 
AUREUS 


STREPTOCOCCUS 
HEMOLYTICUS 


PNEUMOCOCCUS 
TYPE IV 


BACILLUS ¥ 
INFLUENZAE 


MEET YOUR TENANTS 
—ALL UNDESIRABLE 


They are members of that evil and persistent family of germs called the 
"Secondary Invaders.’? When present in the mouth—and they often 
are—they can be responsible for much of the misery of a cold. 


EDICAL MEN tell us that while some 
M kind of a virus may frequently 
start a cold, the so-called “Secondary 
Invaders” are among the germs that so 
often complicate it, and are responsible 
for many of its distressing symptoms. 


Apparently these threatening little fel- 
lows can live harmlessly enough in your 
mouth and throat week in, week out. 
Then some day, when you’re under par, 
over-tired, or with body resistance low- 
ered by drafts, wet or cold feet or sudden 
changes in temperature, they can stage 
a “mass invasion” of the tissues. You’re 
headed for trouble! 


Your common sense tells you that if 
you can guard against such a “mass in- 
vasion” you have a better chance of 
heading off the trouble it so often stirs up. 


Germs Killed on Throat Surfaces 


If you have been with people suffering 
from colds, better gargle with Listerine 
Antiseptic. Used frequently during the 
12-to-36-hour period of “incubation”, 
when a cold may be developing, this pre- 
caution may help head off the infection 
entirely or lessen its severity. 


Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back 
on throat surfaces and quickly kills mil- 
lions of bacteria. 


Actual tests have shown reductions on 
mouth and throat surfaces ranging up to 
96.7% fifteen minutes after a Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle, and up to 80% an 
hour after. 


This marked germ-killing action, we 
believe, helps to explain Listerine Anti- 
septic’ s impressive test record in fight- 
ing colds. 


Tests made over a period of twelve 
years showed that those who gargled 
Listerine Antiseptic twice daily had fewer 
colds and fewer sore throats, than those 
who did not gargle. Moreover, when 
Listerine Antiseptic users did have colds, 
they were usually milder and of shorter 
duration. 


Surely, when you feel a cold coming 
on, this germ-killing action is a wise 
precaution which warrants your serious 
consideration. But don’t forget—gargle 
early! 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 





At the first sign of a cold or sore throat Gargle Listerine Antiseptic — 














LETTERS 


Acme 


her crate giving the Nazi salute—quite by 
chance, no doubt, but interesting, eh? 


T. B. Croyes 
Cleveland, Ohio 


And maybe the only way she could put 
on her sweater in that position. 


Fooling the People? 


I have just read “The Drive po 
Gambling” (Newsweek, Oct. 20) by 
Henry Hazlitt. If the American people 
were to suddenly realize what their gov- 
ernment is doing to them, there would be 
literally a blood-spilling revolution in- 
stantly. 

It is probably fortunate that not many 
assume any interest in, or obligation 
toward, government, a condition that has 
become pronounced in less than _ two 
decades. 

The only difference I can see in what 
we “cuss” in other parts of the world and 
what we actually have right here is that 
“over there” the ruler merely dictates his 
proclamation, while over here, he spends 
a couple of millions of the taxpayers’ 
money putting on a high-pressure adver- 
tising program telling the people what 
they had better like. 

Henry W. Face 

Galveston, Texas 


Sailors Led to Water 


Your recent article on Annapolis educa- 
tion (Newsweek, Oct. 6) only serves to 
give an unfair, inaccurate picture of what 
is actually a very excellent and _ highly 
competitive educational institution. Quite 
often there are many more than three 
midshipmen in the library at one time. 
Having assignment sheets issued in ad- 
vance for an entire semester only shows 
how efficiently and meticulously the pro- 
gram is organized. And as in good schools 
all over the world, a midshipman must 
learn and not expect to be taught every- 
thing. 

Witiram C. Goprrey 
Lieutenant, U.S.N. 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


> About the troubles of Ralph Lee Smith 
at Annapolis. One of the aims of the 
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The Lincoln Continental Coupe 
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When available, white sidewall tires at extra cost. 
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Now... A Great Hew Fleet 


Flies This Famous House-Flag 


To Europe, the Far East and 
Australia, these 40 swift, 
modern, American ships of- 
fer better service than ever. 


N over half a century, the 

famous “Blue Eagle’’ house- 
flag of the United States Lines 
has never flown from a larger, 
more modern fleet of cargo vessels. 
And never before has America’s 
need for a strong, up-to-date 
merchant fleet been as great. 

Such a fleet performs a task of 
two-fold importance. It extends 
and protects our foreign trade 
speeding the import and export of 
raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts so vital to a more prosperous, 
peaceful world. 

Equally important is the task 
of keeping our country strong 
defensively—strong on the seas. 


This job demands not only up- 
to-date ships and trained crews. 
It also requires the type of skill 
and “know-how’’—both afloat 
and ashore in leading ports and 
trade centers—which can be pro- 
vided only by organizations of 
long experience in all phases of 
world-wide shipping. 


Never again can our country 
afford to lose her maritime lead- 
ership. But let’s be realistic, too. 
If our American Merchant Ma- 
rine is to prosper and stay strong, 
it must have the active and sus- 
tained support of all Americans. 


Because such support can best 
be won on merit alone, the United 
States Lines pledges its unremit- 
ting effort to continue a service 
unexcelled by any shipping organ- 
ization under any flag. 


nited States Lines 


United States Lines Company, One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal American Cities and World Centers of Trade 


Over these thousands of miles of world trade routes, 
ships of the United States Lines deliver our im- 
ports and exports on regular, dependable schedules. 








The Beautiful “AMERICA” 


... largest, fastest, finest passenger liner 
flying the American flag. Sailings approx- 
imately every three weeks to Europe. 
See your Travel Agent for full details. 
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LETTERS 


Annapolis regime*is to separate the men 
from the boys. In the case of Mr. Smith it 
seems to have worked perfectly. 

Another aim is to equip the men to win 
wars. In the case of the Japs it seems to 
have worked pretty well. 

“By their fruits shall ye know them.” 

Loyp J. Kiernan 

Washington, D.C. 


The Pyramid Question 


I cannot understand how the gentleman 
from Maine could intelligently and con- 
scientiously write (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 6) 
that the ancient Egyptians were a people 
full of benevolence, and that the Pyramids 
were built as a means of giving people 
work when their land was flooded. 

It seems obvious that. this New Eng- 
lander doesn’t know his Bible very well as 
the exodus from Egypt of the Jews was 
brought about partly as a result of their 
being used as slave labor to build those 
monstrous stone monuments. 


JosepH D. Muprick 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


> Regarding the Pyramids, Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee says “the Pyramids have immortalized 
these autocrats [the Pharaohs], not as ever- 
living gods, but as grinders of the faces 
of the poor.” 
KE. Stewart 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Wife Fright 


Re your picture of a “Junior Driver” 
with a play steering wheel (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 20), I can inform you that it is old 
stuff. To the best of my knowledge and 
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belief, my wife has operated one of those 
devices from the back seat for fifteen 
years. The only difference is that I have 
the impression it is attached to my spine. 


J. MILLER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dash of Grenadine 


In all compassion, I suggest that you 
allow your reviewer of the book, “Grena- 
dine Etching” (Newsweek, Sept. 29), to 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Making news 


in railroading 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
Locomotives noted for low 
maintenance costs, stam- 
ina, and dependability. 


RBANKS-MORSE 
LOCOMOTIVES 





More and more Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel Locomotives are traveling the 
rails of America. Their performance 
records continue to make news in 
the railroad industry. 


Their stamina, their dependability, 
and operating economy are estab- 
lished facts. The exclusive Fairbanks- 
Morse opposed-piston diesel engine, 
used in all models, has been proved 
by more than 3% million horse- 
power in active service. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
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A name worth remembering 








whatever your accounting requirements... 


I Gree Booklet 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Div, 
Dept NE, 315 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N Y 
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Yes! Jd like to know how Remington Rand Book- 
keeping Machines increase accounting efficiency. 
Send me “Toast of the Business World” 


ee 


Remington Rand 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Management efficiency implies effective savings in your accounting 
department, too. Whether your bottleneck is accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, payrolls, or any other important administrative 
application, Remington Rand bookkeeping machines will simplify the 


operation and save you time and money. 


Here are a few reasons why. They’re fast! Automatic balances, 
computed and printed, interchangeable registers, complete electrifica- 
tion and simplicity of operation mean quick results with lower admin- 
istrative costs. These bookkeeping machines prepare two, three or 
more related forms in one operation. For smaller companies, one 


machine can produce accounts receivable, and in a moment or two 


be changed to accounts payable, payrolls, or any other record. 


Ask your local Remington Rand representative to show you how 
these machines will materially increase your accounting efficiency. 


Or write for free booklet “Toast of the Business World”. 


Reninglon Rand 


MACHINES. FOR MANAGEMENT 
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Bright Schoolhouse in the Forest 


These eager boys and girls, studying 
in a modern, well-lighted classroom, 
might have been photographed in 
any progressive American city. 


Actually, the picture was taken in 
the tall timber of Jefferson County, 
Washington. A country school that 
would otherwise be dark and gloomy 
is made bright by a “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Set —a dependable 
power-plant that generates all the 
electricity for lights, shops, water- 
pumps and ventilating system. 


The gradual replacement of inade- 
quate one-room schoolhouses by con- 
solidated schools is a major factor 
in advancing education. And all over 
the land, in out-of-the-way places, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Sets 


are helping to make it possible. These 
sturdy power-plants, simple, compact, 
self-contained and economical, have 
supplied power for remote school 
districts, enabling them to consoli- 
date without having to wait for the 
highlines to come through. 


In like manner, hospitals, airports, 
mining camps, ranches, tourist homes 
and even villages can now have an 
efhcient source of electric power, no 
matter how far off the beaten track 
they are located. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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LETTERS —— 


BOSTONIAN (Cosesinacats Seen Beye) 


return to his sophomore class in the small- 
town high school. 

Whatever Ruark is, he is definitely not 
a satirist. His book is not worthy of the 
same shelf as Pat Frank’s “Mr. Adam.” 
I have returned it to my bookstore, gratis, 
with the request that my dealer bestow it 
upon his worst enemy. 

You owe me $2.75. 

Joun V. K. HEtrricu 
Baltimore, Md. 


Plus postage? 


The Egg and Us 


My wife would very much appreciate 
receiving the recipe for the presumably 
eggless cheese soufflé which the White 
House served on the first eggless Thursday 
(NEwswEEK, Oct. 20). 














Myron B. WEIL : 
New York City : 


> Will you please publish the recipe for 
the cheese soufflé featured at luncheon at 
the White House on the first eggless and 
poultryless day. The recipes for cheese 
soufflé in my cookbooks call for eggs. I'll 
be interested to know what they used to 
keep the White House variety fluffy! 


Mrs. Cuaupe E. SInnetr 
Mason City, Iowa 


>I would appreciate it if you could obtain 
and forward to me the recipe for this New 
Deal soufflé. 


Mrs. Juuian B. Bairp 
Saint Paul, Minn. ; 


>If the White House chef can make a 
cheese soufflé without the use of eggs, I }> 
will eat my hat—any Thursday. 


Mrs. Denis J. Dootry : 

Miami Beach, Florida 
NEWSWEEK has its own man busy eating 
his hat—the writer who put the right 
menu after the wrong day. Actually the 
White House didn’t have soufflé on eggless | 
Thursday; it was another day. 
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The Frontier. . . a distinctively stalwart Bostonian accented 








with hand-butted seams. A truly modern look in rugged, 








luxura Scotch grain. Bostonian Footsavers start at $15.95 








Bostonian Footsavers Whitman, Massachusetts 
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ANOTHER WORLD 


The world we live in is almost the world we 
ride and drive in. 


So, it is surely not enough to just admire these 
new Dodge cars. 


Nor is it enough to accept what your friends 
and neighbors eagerly say about them. 


Why not extend your own world of experience 
by owning one yourself 2 


Dodge beauty and comfort are your passports. 


Dodge all fluid drive will be your special thrill. 
And the whole car will remain even greater than 
any of its parts. 

Place your order, have a little patience. Get a 
reward never to be had at any price before. 





SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 











The Smile that was Catching! 
Remember the great smile shortage of ’46? by M r, Fes en d, ly 


Mouths had reached an all time low! 
“What this country needs is a good broad grin!” said American Mutual. 


“Conditions have never been so favorable.” 








“We're going to get in on the ground floor!”’ we said. 
So we sold smiles . . . the smile on a workmen’s compensation policy-holder when American Mutual’s 
I. E. Loss Control* helps reduce accidents and speeds up production in his plant . . 
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A worker's smile when he learns that group accident and health insurance will take care of 
doctor bills, and household expenses when an off-the-job accident does happen. 


Smiles when we settle claims quickly and fairly . . .and smiles when we save people 20% on premiums. 


Well, thie smiles caught on...and they spread from coast to coast! The word got around 
“American Mutual is the company’’... and today more people than ever before are coming 
to American Mutual for all kinds of insurance. 





SORE 


*For Guaranteed Smiles... fewer accidents, and improved production, 
there’s nothing like I. E. Loss Control*. Ask your local American Mutual 
man to show you the 40 convincing cases! And write today for American 
Mutual's free “All-American Plan for Business’. . . or “The All- 
American Plan for the Home’’. American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dept.A-75,142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices 
in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


Your helping hand - 
when trouble comes! 





* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


DLP ADLER NPE PTA MIE 


AM ERI CAN M U TUAL . «« the first American liability inmeaee company | : 


© 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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RED EERE IS RTE NES TILT 


What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 
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Capital Straws 

On the basis of European inspection 
tours, congressmen will demand a thorough 
overhaul of U.S. military, economic, and 
political intelligence abroad. Members 
were concerned over the meager facilities 
for gathering intelligence overseas and also 
noted duplications and rivalries between 
military-and diplomatic channels . . . The 
issue of government controls to regulate 
critical food products and scarce materials 
could split the GOP majority in Congress. 
Sentiment is gaining, especially among 
younger party members, for some return to 
allocation and controls. For veterans of 
the 1946 “anti-OPA” fight, a return to any 
kind of government regulation would mean 
an about-face . . . Look for Congress to 
name its own watch dogs in any agency to 
administer foreign aid. This would be a 
slap at the State Department, which 
handled the $332,000,000 post-UNRRA 
distribution to war-torn nations. 


Behind Truman’s Decision 

Spurring President Truman’s §special- 
session decision, which caught most news- 
men off guard, was the submission to the 
White House of the unpublished October 
interim report of his Council of Economic 
Advisers urgently warning that the infla- 
tion spiral had reached the dangerous 
stage (see page 21). Chairman Nourse 
later laid it bluntly on the line: legislation 
to curb runaway prices or certain collapse. 
This furnished Truman with all the am- 
munition needed on the domestic front, 
which along with the pressing foreign sit- 
uation, gave him the necessary double- 
barreled program to put before a. special 
session. 


National Notes 

The State Department has received in- 
formation that a number of employes of 
Soviet satellite states at United Nations 
headquarters in New York are planning 
to quit, and. remain in the U.S. as “politi- 
cal refugees” ... Truman is a bit concerned 
over the trend of the Democratic party 
back home in Missouri. His friends may 
lose out in next year’s primary for state 
offices . . . Members of the Harriman 
foreign-aid committee are considering a 
proposal under which repayment for cer- 
tain types of U.S. aid would be in Euro- 
pean currencies. This scheme, if adopted, 
would reduce the total dollar obligations of 
European countries under the Marshall 
plan... The Navy is putting emphasis on 
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submarines. Research on the use of subs 
as guided-missile platforms is being stepped 
up, as is the general construction program. 


Civil Rights Battle 

The detailed recommendations of Tru- 
man’s fifteen-man Committee on Civil 
Rights will set off a prolonged uproar in 
Congressional quarters. The committee, 
headed by C. E. Wilson, president of 
General Electric, agreed upon a sensa- 
tional report recommending a permanent 
FEPC, legislation to guarantee voting 
rights, protection against police brutality, 
and creation of a civil-rights division in 
the Justice Department under an assistant 
attorney general. It also includes recom- 
méndations to ban lynchings, segregation, 
violation of rights of federal employes sus- 
pected as security risks, and clarification 
of the provisions covering such loyalty in- 
vestigations. 


Red Inquiry 

The mysterious New York Federal 
grand jury now investigating alleged U.S. 
Communist activities will not complete its 
task until next month. Federal officials 
are refusing to guess whether it will then 
indict or clear a large group of American 
citizens, some of them former high admin- 
istration officials, who are accused of di- 
rectly or indirectly supplying secret infor- 
mation to the Russians. Published reports 
to the contrary, the activities now under 
consideration are not directly connected 
with the Canadian spy ring. They do in- 
volve a Washington Communist cell com- 
posed principally of government employes 
in the heyday of the New Deal. 


Trivia 

When dapper movie star Adolphe Men- 
jou completed his testimony before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
there was silence for a moment in the huge 
Caucus Room. And then a correspondent 
in the press row began applauding, as a 
gag. The applause was picked up and be- 
came a tidy ovation. The initial applauder: 
The Daily Worker reporter ... Henry Wal- 
lace and his third-party threat have so 
completely passed into oblivion that Dem- 
ocratic party leaders are no longer giving 
any thought to it . . . Navy flag officers 
recently received a recommended reading 
list from the chief of personnel. Nine of the 
books were about Russia. 


vW 
The French Elections 
High Washington diplomatic sources 
describe the French municipal election re- 
sults as straws in a political wind which 


probably will rise to hurricane strength if 
economic conditions in France deteriorate 
further. With a Communist poll of 30% of 
the total ballots cast and a Gaullist poll of 
40%, seven out of ten French voters now 
have declared for parties which oppose 
parliamentary democracy in its traditional 
French form. The strong gains made by de 
Gaulle at the expense of Foreign Minister 
Bidault’s Popular Republican Movement 
are a particularly striking manifestation of 
a trend away from moderation and toward 
extremism. If France is plunged into too 
severe an economic crisis, this trend could 
pull the Fourth Republic apart, observers 
fear; just as a somewhat similar trend 
wrecked Germany’s Weimar Republic. 


Vyshinsky’s Latest Blast 

Vyshinsky’s blast against Secretaries 
Forrestal and Harriman may yet bring 
forth an official State Department protest 
on the ground that it is a direct personal 
attack on members of the U.S. Cabinet by 
a high Soviet official. Even though Tru- 
man feels such protests do little good, those 
advocating such a course point to the prec- 
edent established by Foreign Minister 
Molotoff when he protested former Under 
Secretary Acheson’s much milder state- 
ment, made in reply to Congressional 
questioners, that “Russian foreign policy 
is an aggressive and expanding one.” 


Behind Dominican Plot 

The abortive revolution against Diec- 
tator Trujillo, pictured by Dominican dip- 
Jomats as a plot by Cuban sugar interests 
against competing Dominican planters, 
actually was financed in the main by Cu- 
ban Cabinet members. Of the $2,500,000 
war chest subscribed, more than half was 
put up by members of President Grau 
San Martin’s official family. Their motive 
was reprisal, as Trujillo had fostered a 
revolution against the left-wing Grau as 
well as against Grau’s leftist Venezuelan 
neighbor, Betancourt. The heaviest single 
contribution toward Trujillo’s overthrow, 
however, was $400,000 from the exiled Do- 
minican planter, Judncito Rodriguez. 


Canada’s Dwindling Dollars 
Ironically, Canada’s plans for an urgent 
early session of Parliament in December 
now are stymied by President Truman’s 
call for a special session of Congress. 
Here’s why: To check the critical drain on 
the Dominion’s short supply of U.S. dol- 
lars, Canadian economic planners are urg- 
ing legislation to permit a 30 to 40% cut in 
U.S. imports, now running about $2,000,- 
000,000 annually. Canada doesn’t dare 
bring up such a measure in Parliament just 
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when Congress is debating financial aid to 


foreign countries. Too many congressmen 
might draw unpleasant comparisons, par- 
ticularly since it now is clear that Canada’s 
mounting exchange shortage will prevent 
any Canadian credits to Europe under the 
Marshall plan. 


‘Latin Anti-Red Trend 

Several Latin American countries, al- 
though not yet ready to sever relations 
with the Soviets, have sent messages con- 
gratulating Brazil and Chile on their anti- 
Soviet stand. Argentine President Peron, 
_who’s anxious to lead the Latin anti-Com- 
munist front, hesitates to act only because 
severance of relations with Russia might 
jeopardize Argentina’s newly won influ- 
ence as a member of the United Nations 
Security Council. 


Foreign Notes 
A great number of former members 
of the Kamikaze Corps of the Japanese air 
force have become gangsters and black- 
market operators, a special investigation 
by the Tokyo Police Board discloses . . . 
During the recent Moscow jubilee celebra- 
tion some two dozen brand-new taxicabs, 
painted gray with a red checkered band 
around the body, appeared in the streets 
of the Soviet capital. The joy of the Mus- 
covites was short-lived. The cabs disap- 
peared as soon as the celebration was over 
. State Department officials, working 
on plans for pushing the U.S. proposal 
for a voluntary United Nations interna- 
tional constabulary to enforce peace in 
Palestine, are drafting regulations which 
would exclude nationals of the U.S., Bri- 
tain, and Russia from the volunteer force 
. To stimulate Canadian gold output, 
now 50% below prewar levels, the govern- 
ment is planning either to grant a pro- 
duction bonus to mines or cut their taxes. 


vW 
Drought and Relief 
Twenty million pounds of beef, maybe 
more, are at stake in the Southwestern 
wheat country where drought is holding 
up fall planting (see page 66). That, 
roughly, is the amount of meat put on beef 
cattle customarily pastured in wheat fields 
during the winter months. It takes several 
pounds of corn and other feeds to produce 
a pound of beef if wheat-field pastures 
aren’t available. Thus: serious dry weather 
is cutting two ways—into domestic meat 
supplies and into grain feed stocks needed 
to help meet European food goals. 


Tax Holding of Grain 

Agriculture Department experts  ex- 
pect grain purchases for foreign shipments 
to become easier immediately after Jan. 
1. The reason: many farmers are holding 
their wheat primarily because more sales 
now would push them into higher income 
brackets. However, Secretary Anderson 
has an ace in the hole if such holding 
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threatens the relief program. His legal 
staff has advised him the “certificate” 
plan of purchasing wheat can be revived 
without new legislation. Used successfully 
two years ago, it permits a farmer to sell 
and deliver his wheat to the government 
and, if he chooses, accept payment after 
Jan. 1, beginning of the new tax year, and 
at the market price then prevailing. 


Lewis and the Communists 
Communists in CIO labor ranks aren’t 
mad at John L. Lewis any more. Chief 
reasons for this curious party-line twist by 
the leftists, whose No. 1 hate since 1942 
had been the mine union boss, are: (1) 
Lewis, a die-hard isolationist, fits into their 
pro-Soviet foreign policy, in contrast to 
CIO President Philip Murray, who sup- 
ports the Marshall plan, and (2) he has 
endeared himself by his snarling refusal to 
sign Taft-Hartley non-Communist affi- 
davits. Photographs of Lewis and leftist 
R. J. Thomas, opponent of anti-Commu- 
nist Walter P. Reuther in the het contest 
for presidency of the United Automobile 
Workers, are being displayed side by side 


in leaflets distributed in Detroit by the 


left-wingers. 


New Deal Money-Maker 

The Home Owners Loan Corp. is one 
New Deal agency that will pay the gov- 
ernment a dividend. The agency, now in 
liquidation, plans to return to the Treasury 
the $200,000,000 in capital it received 
when it was organized, plus interest and 
plus a dividend. At one time the agency 
itself feared it would lose between half 
a billion and a billion dollars. Although 
the agency won’t be finally liquidated until 
1951, John H. Fahey soon will retire as 
its chairman. 


Minimum Wages 

An overhaul of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is in prospect after Congress recon- 
venes. One proposal is to eliminate over- 
time pay above the standard 40-hour work- 
week for those making more than $100 a 
week. Congress, critical of a tendency on 
the part of the wage-hour administration 
to “lump in” more and more employes, 
may rewrite in more specific language the 
section stating what types of workers are 
covered. This will eliminate “border-line” 
agricultural workers. There is every indi- 
cation, however, that the basic 40-cent-an- 
hour minimum wage will be raised to 60 
or possibly even 75 cents. 


Business Footnotes 

The Budget Bureau hasn’t yet said so 
officially, but tax collections are exceeding 
even the most optimistic estimates .. . 
Postal revenues, a good business barom- 
eter, also are running at an all-time high. 
Even so, the Post Office deficit will be 
about $200,000,000 . . . Administration 
aides are giving serious consideration to a 
revival of the old Lever Act under which 


ex-President Hoover conducted the first 
European war relief program. This was an 
“anti-hoarding” law, aimed at forcing food 
products out of speculative hiding... A 
long-term program, to strengthen the U.S. 
merchant marine, will be advocated by the 
Maritime Co:nmission. It will ask Con- 
gress in a forthcoming report for up to a 
half billion dollars annually to build 25 
new oceangoing vessels a year. 


Vv 

Book Notes 

‘“Russia’s Europe,” an exposé of Soviet 
activity in the Balkans by news corre- 
spondent Hal Lehrman, is being rushed 
for November publication by Appleton- 
Century. Originally representing the left- 
ist publications PM, The Nation, and the 
British New Statesman and Nation, Lehr- 
man planned a book along we-can-do- 
business-with-Russia lines but drastically 
changed his viewpoint while on assign- 
ment . . . Ilka Chase will bring up to 
date her autobiographical “Past Imper- 
fect” with a new book, “Free Admission,” 
for publication next spring . . . A critical 
study of party politics during the Re- 
publican administrations from 1920 to 
1932 will appear in May under the title 
“This Was Normalcy.” It’s by Karl 
Schriftgiesser, author of “The Gentleman 
from Massachusetts: Henry Cabot Lodge” 

. A. B. Guthrie Jr. will follow “The Big 
Sky” with three more novels about the 
opening of the West. He’s now working 
on the second, a story of the Oregon Trail. 


Press Gag Fight 

Look for a hot “freedom of the press” 
fight unless the proposed new Federal 
security regulations are revised. The 
regulations would provide for the dismis- 
gal of Federal employes not only for dis- 
closing information detrimental to the 
national security and welfare but also for 
saying anything that would “embarrass” 
the Administration. The regulations, now 
awaiting . President Truman’s signature, 
will be denounced as a gag order more 
suitable for a police state than a democ- 
racy. In the end at least the “embarrass” 
clause will be eliminated. 


Radio Lines 

Charles Boyer’s languid accents may be 
heard on the air regularly before long. 
He’s 
adventures of a United Nations delegate 
in the U.S... . NBC is advising its affili- 
ated stations to be fully prepared for 
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television network transmission within five [7 


years. The network believes television 


will be on a nationwide basis by then and 7 
standard radio operations may be limited | 

. NBC’s success with clean-living Frank 
Merriwell as hero of a children’s serial 1s | 
stirrig interest in Tom Swift and the} 
Rover Boys books as similar subjects to} 


answer mounting criticism of the blood- 
and-thunder shows for youngsters. 
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“Take-home pay” isn’t as important as 


what your pay takes home 





OU DON’T WORK FOR MONEY-—you 

work for what your money will buy. That’s 
why prices are so important, and you, and other 
workers like you, are really the people who set 
prices. Here’s how:— 


You produced a certain number of units yester- 
day. Suppose you produced a greater number 


have been telling workers they can get more and 
more pay for less and less production. That’s like 
a drug—it feels fine for a while; then the head- 
ache of the necessarily higher prices follows. 
What this country needs is just a little old- 
fashioned co-operation — workmen who realize 
they must earn what they get, by producing ef- 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Congressional approval of Truman’s price-control pro- 
gram is questionable. Republican leaders may be convinced in 
the end, but they are hostile now. 


Truman’s own comments against police-state methods will 
be the crux of the argument against his program if it is tough. 
And his plan will be called futile if it is mild. 


Administration strategists predict GOP acceptance of the 
President’s legislation nevertheless. The Republicans can’t ac- 
cept responsibility for constantly rising living costs under the 
guns of a Presidential election, they say. 


> Creation of an allocation board with broad authority to 
regulate use of such basic necessities as wheat, corn, and steel 
will be the most important proposal in Truman’s §special- 
session message. 

Power to clamp ceiling prices both on scarce basic com- 
modities and on products made from them will be vested in 
this board under the President’s plan. Just what the legal me- 
chanics will be is still undetermined. 


Ceilings won’t be lower than present prices. Administra- 
tion experts aren’t considering an attempt to roll prices back. 


> Extension of rent and export controls also will be asked 
by the President and probably will be granted. Export con- 
trols and rent authority both expire Feb. 29. 


Restrictions on consumer credit will expire Nov. 1, before 
Congress reconvenes. They probably will be reinstituted by re- 
enactment of the present law. 


Other measures that may be proposed by Truman: Gov- 
ernment regulation of freight car use; control of flour milling to 
assure maximum production from available wheat; legislation 
to curb commodity speculation; control over livestock market- 
ing and feeding. 


> Wage control won't be included in the President’s pro- 
gram. His advisers are convinced that most of the big unions 
will hold off serious demands for another round of wage in- 
creases at least until next spring. 


If inflation control shows promise of success by that time, 
they think, labor will be content to forgo substantial increases. 
They point out that neither the AFL nor the CIO, at their 
recent conventions, proposed immediate wage boosts. 

John L. Lewis may upset this applecart, however. His coal 
wage contract runs until next June 30, but it can be opened for 
renegotiation of wage rates on 30 days’ notice. He may be eager 
to reassert his leadership after his rebuff at the AFL convention. 


> Luckman’s voluntary food-saving campaign will con- 
tinue regardless of the outcome of Truman’s effort to get in- 
voluntary control authority. The committee will concentrate on 
consumers from now on. 


Agreements worked out with distillers and bakers prob- 
ably will remain even if legislation affecting these industries is 
enacted. 
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Washington Trends __. 


> Timing of tax relief is still up in the air. Republican leaders 
are sure they have the votes to pass a bill over Truman’s veto 
and that they can do it at any time, but they haven’t decided 
when to move. 

Senate Republicans are inclined to hold off on tax reduc- 
tion until the regular session opens in January but House leaders 
are threatening to make taxes the first order of business in the 
lower branch at the special session. 

Truman shows no signs of relenting in his opposition to tax 
reduction. Indeed, holding taxes at their present level will be onc 
of the points stressed in his inflation-control message to the 
special session. 


> The first year of European rehabilitation will cost about 
$5,000,000,000 excluding. the stopgap funds (see page 21). The 
total bill for four years is now estimated at $16,000,000,000 for 
rehabilitation exclusive of loans by the World Bank and Fund. 


A semi-independent government agency will be set up to 
administer the appropriations if Congress adopts Truman’s plan. 


> Debate on the stopgap bill will be thorough and extensive. 
It will raise almost all the questions involved in the Marshall 
plan as a whole. Final action before Christmas is possible ‘but 
not certain. 


Congressional support of the program is not yet assured 
but Republican leaders as well as Democratic Administration 
officials now predict that the Administration program, or some- 
thing close to it, will be authorized. 


> Legislation outlawing the Communist party isn’t likely 
in spite of weight of testimony favoring it before the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. 


A four-to-four tie vote on the question was registered at a 
recent private meeting of the committee itself. But Congress- 
man McDowell of Pennsylvania, who was absent, is inclined to 
oppose outlawry. 


The primary purpose of the movie investigation is not to 
lay groundwork for legislation but to discourage Communist- 
front activity in Hollywood. Members believe the rich movie 
colony is one of the principal sources of Communist and front 
organization funds. 


> Republicans plan to push their own social and anti- 
discrimination bills early in the regular session. Senator Taft 
will press his housing, public-health, and education measures. 


Anti-poll-tax and fair-employment practice measures will 
be called up soon in the House. GOP leaders want to insure 
ample time to break anticipated Southern filibusters. 


> Universal military-training legislation also will receive 
prompt consideration. It appears to have a_better-than-even 
chance of enactment. A bill to increase veterans’ subsistence 
allowances also has a good chance. 

An Administration bill to let down immigration bars to 
admit 400,000 displaced European persons to the U.S. will pro- 
duce one of the session’s liveliest fights. An effective public 
campaign for this measure is now under way. 
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No public service in the history of the _ tripled in a vear and air freight rates have ES \ 
nation has expanded so quickly to meet been radically reduced. 5 \ 
public demand as the Scheduled Airlines From coast to coast and border to border pa, ! \ 
of the United States. The Airlines today... wherever you live or wherever you're | ; \ 
have more than doubled their early postwar going... there is new efficiency in Airline i \ 
seating capacity. The number of planes in _ service. More frequent and faster schedules i | 
service has jumped from 440 to 913. The — are the rule. And rates are cheaper than } g | 
number of seats has increased from 10,000 — before the war. / ° \ | 
to 28,807. And still more capacity is on the Millions are on the move... by air. Mil- \} 
way...to keep ahead of the new thousands _ lions more will be reserving their seats... 
who daily adopt air transportation as their for the first time...tomorrow. The Airlines . 
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You get there quickly, comfortably and economically when you go by 
scheduled Airline. Passenger fares are lower even than before the war. Air 
Mail is only 5¢. Air freight rates are now surprisingly low. So, travel. mail 
and ship —by air! Call the nearest Airlines office or vour travel agent for 
reservations. This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s scheduled 
Airlines and leading aviation manufacturers. 


Air Transportation Strengthens America \, 


tHE scHepuLeD AIRLINES of tHe UNITED STATES 
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Highway “Clippers” clip travel time 





MIGHWAYH & 


to and from cargo airports 


N U.S. highways leading to 
skyways you'll see Highway 
“Clippers” and ‘Freightmasters”’ 
rolling with big payloads of air 
freight. Aviation companies have 
discovered that the only way to 
make the most of flying speed is 
to save time getting freight to 
and from airports. Highway 
Trailers are proving their value. 
For 30 years Highway Trailer 
engineers have been meeting 
motor transport problems as they 
came along. Today’s increased 
demand for efficiency and easy 
handling of bigger loads finds a 


ready answer in Highway Trailers. 
More than ever, it is an advan- 
tage that Highway Trailers are 
manufactured, rather than being 
merely assembled, in Highway’s 
modern factories—complete with 
foundry, forge and machine shops. 

Whatever your hauling prob- 
lem, it will pay you to write for 
the facts. Highway ‘‘Clippers’’ 
and ‘‘Freightmasters,”’ the Ware- 
houseman’s Van, Tank, Live Stock 
and Grain Trailers, each repre- 
sents the finest in its class. You 
will understand why it pays to 
let your next trailers be Highways. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Commercial Truck Trailers - Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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There Is Work to Be Done 


Rarely had a Truman Cabinet meeting 
been held on Thursday instead of the 
customary Friday. Never had one lasted 
as long as two hours and 35 minutes. 
After the session held on Thursday morn- 
ing, Oct. 23, all those who had been 
present were extraordinarily noncommit- 
tal. The farthest Secretary of Commerce 
W. Averell Harriman climbed out on a 
limb was by confiding: “The President 
will have something to say later.” 

Suddenly, Mr. Truman and most of his 
Cabinet disappeared—to a private lunch- 
eon at the Agriculture Department honor- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson’s 52nd birthday. The menu was 
appropriate for a ‘poultryless-eggless 
Thursday: oyster stew, lobster combina- 
tion salad, cole slaw, sliced tomatoes, apple 
pie and cheese, coffee or milk, and mints: 

Back in the White House, the President 
had something to say, first in private to 
bipartisan Congressional leaders headed by 
Sen. Robert A. Taft and Speaker Joseph 
W. Martin Jr., then to the nation at a 
press conference. The gist: he was calling 
the 80th Congress into special session on 
Nov. 17, seven weeks early. His “compel- 
ling” reasons for summoning the 27th spe- 
cial session in history, and the first of an 
opposition-dominated Congress since 1919, 
were twofold—‘the alarming and continu- 
ing increase in prices” and “the need for 
emergency foreign aid.” 


Enter Polities 


Even as President Truman steamed 
back to Washington from Rio aboard the 
Missouri in mid-September, he still balked 
at a special session. He had insisted when 
Congress adjourned on July 27 that he 
saw no reason to call one. Knowing that 


Congressional leaders themselves con- 
curred, he temporarily stood his ground in 
the face of Western Europe’s crop failures, 
the rapid depletion of relief funds, and 
Russia’s anti-Western drive. 

However, Mr. Truman did send his spe- 
cial counsel, Clark Clifford, flying back to 
Washington to recanvass the situation 
with the State Department. As soon as the 
President arrived in Washington on Sept. 
19, he was told by Clifford that a special 
session couldn’t be avoided. He was-im- 
pressed but not entirely convinced. 

A month-long interim followed. Mr. 
Truman ordered a resurvey of all possible 
ways of scraping up funds to see Europe 
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‘Phe New York Daily News fretted... 





through, found them inadequate, tried to 
get the Republican leadership to share re- 
sponsibility for a special session, failed, 
and finally took the responsibility himself. 
While on Sept. 29 he had merely asked 
Congressional leaders to convene their 
foreign committees early in November and 
indicated he would not decide on a special 
session until after they got down to work, 
he now summoned the entire Congress. 
Inflation First: What astonished the 
Congressional leaders last Thursday was 
that Mr. Truman put “suitable measures 
for dealing with inflation, high prices, and 
the high cost of living” ahead of stopgap 
aid “to purchase the food and fuel which 
are essential if [Western European] people 
are to survive the coming winter.” He re- 
peated this one-two order in his fireside 
broadeast-telecast the next evening. 
Actually, the President had worked out 
no part of a concrete anti-inflation plan 
beyond a series of suggestions including a 
commodities allocation board (for details, 
see Washington Trends, page 18) , whereas 
his stopgap-aid plan was already blue- 
printed: $357,000,000 for France, $285,- 
000,000 for Italy, $20,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000 for Austria, and $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 for occupied areas. 


Mr. Truman’s decision to ask for anti- 
inflation legislation dated to Oct. 1, when 
his Council of Economic Advisers recom- 
mended such action. Its report, never 
published, gloomily forecast depression, 
brought on by rising prices and a lag in 
purchasing power, unless something was 
done to control prices. The President, 
damning consumer price controls as police- 
state methods, decided that controls 
should be imposed at non-consumer levels. 

By doing so, he all but invited the GOP 
Congress to open up a Pandora’s box of 
domestic political issues. But he also put 
it in a dilemma. On the one hand, the 
GOP was committed to support the Mar- 
shall plan and stopgap aid in principle, 
even though the high volume of exports 
might cause domestic shortages and higher 
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... When President Truman (with Secretaries Harriman and Anderson, Postmaster General Hannegan, Attorney Gen- 


eral Clark, Secretary Schwellenbach, and Acting Secretary Lovett) called Congress into special session 
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prices. On the other, it has con- 
sistently shouted against price 
controls. Plainly, when the spe- 
cial session opened, so would the 
1948 political campaign.* 


Significance— 


The way White House insiders 
explain the President’s apparent 
reluctance to call the special 
session is on ground of political 
strategy. They say that privately 
his mind had been made up on its 
necessity for a month while he 
kept calling it publicly only an 
outside possibility. 

What Mr. Truman felt, these 
insiders say, was that the 125-odd 
congressmen abroad should have 
a chance to finish their tours and 
study Europe’s needs firsthand. 
In addition, he wanted time for 
public opinion to swing toward 
the foreign-aid program. He 
feared he would run the risk of 
defeat at a special session if he 
announced his intention of calling 
one before Congress and the peo- 
ple were ready. Deliberately 
therefore, the President braved 
charges of vacillation in order to 
avoid an irreparable setback. 

Whether this is a real or ro- 
manticized account of what was in Mr. 
Truman’s mind is debatable. By all out- 
ward appearances, at least, the President 
had remained uncertain about a special 
session almost until the time he called it. 
What seems undeniable is that the Presi- 
dent would have liked firmer assurances 
of support from the GOP leadership than 
he received. Senators Robert A. Taft and 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, among others, have 
not opposed the special session but neither 
have they accepted joint responsibility. 
Since no pledges of cooperation have been 
formally asked or given, the foreign-aid 
and anti-inflation programs are likely to be- 
come intermingled with partisan politics 
on both sides. 


FOOD: 


Half-Hearted Volunteers 


Not only did Charles Luckman, chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Food Committee, re- 
ject the poultry industry’s suggestion last 
week that poultryless-eggless Thursdays be 
abandoned, but word got around that 
wheatless Mondays were in the offing. 
Rumors of this new voluntary conserva- 
tion measure came as New York State 
meat dealers said that meatless Tuesdays 
were only 25 per cent effective; The Cleve- 
land Press reported that only a_half- 
hearted effort to save meat was being made 
in Northern Ohio; The Denver Post 
claimed that only a slight majority ob- 





*For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 27. 
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Going My Way? Taft points toward the White House 


served the restrictions in its area, and an 
Atlanta survey showed that restaurant 


sales of meat were down only slightly 
since the Luckman drive began. 


POLITICS: 


Taft Throws His Hat 


“Good afternoon, Mr. President.” 

Luke P. Carroll of The New York Herald 
‘Tribune was anticipating things. But like 
two dozen other reporters, photographers, 
and newsreel cameramen present, he was in 
on the worst-kept political secret of 1947. 
Sen. Robert A. Taft had come to Ohio 
Republican headquarters in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus last week to 
announce formally his candidacy for the 
GOP Presidential nomination. After pub- 
licly joining ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen in 
what he called a “wide open” race, Taft 
said his first obligation was his Senate 
work and he would not have time or 
money to enter any primaries. 

No one batted an eyelash. The senator, 
who had reached manhood in the White 
House while his father was President from 
1909 to 1913, had long hoped to become the 
eighth Ohio Republican to live there. He 
had been Ohio’s favorite son in 1936. He 
had been an avowed candidate for eleven 
months before the 1940 convention, where 
he caught and passed Thomas E. Dewey 
and reached a high of 377 out of 1,000 
votes on the fifth ballot, only to lose to 
Wendell L. Willkie on the sixth. It was 
only to give John W. Bricker, his fellow 


Ohioan, a chance that he didn’t 
contest Dewey’s nomination in 
1944, 

What prompted Taft to show 
his hand this year, eight months 
before the 1948 convention, was 
his “encouraging” Western swing 
in September and October. Al- 
though he sought no pledged dele- 
gates, he was convinced that: (1) 
Any GOP candidate would have 
to run on a platform endorsing 
the ‘Taft-dominated Congres- 
sional record; (2) the Taft- 
Hartley Act was popular; (3) talk 
that Dewey had the nomination 
sewed up was unfounded; (4) at 
58, he had the physical and vocal 
stamina to stand the 6 a.m.-to- 
midnight strain of campaigning; 
(5) he would not be running 
merely for the exercise, despite 
the widespread feeling that he 
might make the weakest candi- 
date among GOP front-runners. 

Pros at Work: Already Taft 
had set up a thoroughly profes- 
sional campaign organization. Be- 
sides one headquarters in the 
Deshler-Wallick, he had another 
in a Standard Oil building suite 
in Washington, newly expanded 
from two to seven rooms, and 
planned a third for the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in Philadelphia next June. 

His top lieutenants: Rep. Clarence J. 
Brown of Ohio, the GOP’s successful di- 
rector of the 1946 Congressional cam- 
paign; Mrs. Katharine Kennedy Brown, 
Dayton clubwoman who is Ohio’s GOP 
National Committeewoman; Mrs. Martha 
Taft, his better-speaking half; William D. 
McAdams, his press agent, who used to 
serve Steve Hannagan and Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft; and DeWitt Sage, who 
assisted not only ex-GOP Chairman Jolin 
D. M. Hamilton in 1946 but the late 
Martin Johnson on a 1930 African safari. 
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Bilbo’s Successor 


Theodore (The Man) Bilbo had been 
quite frank about it. He had boasted that 
it was his enemies, notably Walter Win- 
chell and Drew Pearson, who clinched 
his reelection to the Senate last year. Once 
he had been singled out as the No. 1 
target of Northerners, liberals, Negroes, 
and Republicans, Mississippi voters had 
rallied to The Man whom they might 
otherwise have repudiated. 

Last week the seat left vacant by lis 
death was being sought by six candidates 
who all followed his example and used 
various forms of the judge-a-person-by- 
his-enemies technique: 

» Rep. John E. Rankin, 65, fiery rabble- 
rouser, who is out-Bilboing Bilbo with: 
“Communists were going to set up a So- 
viet Negro republic in the Southern states. 
It would mean the murder of all you 
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white men, and God knows what would 
happen to the women.” The spark plug of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee boasts that he is opposed by “every 
enemy of the white people” and by “a 
bunch of Communist-inspired Northern 
Negroes headed by Joe Louis’”—who ac- 
tually is a Republican. 
> Rep. W. M. (Bill) Colmer, 56, gangly, 
moon-faced Pascagoula attorney, whose 
“white supremacy” is relatively mild, con- 
sisting of opposition to the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee and willingness 
to filibuster “anti-Southern bills.” Rather 
than boast about his friendship with Fred 
Sullens, two-fisted editor of The Jackson 
Daily News, he flaunts the enmity of John 
L. Lewis, the CIO-PAC, and “labor czars” 
who condemn his vote for the “slave la- 
bor act.” 
> Forrest B. Jackson, 46, Bilbo’s shrewd 
lawyer and protégé, who carbon-copies his 
mentor and doesn’t make a point of the 
fact that he has occasionally defended Ne- 
groes in civil-rights cases. He claims that 
Bilbo’s enemies are his enemies and attacks 
“that stinking editor, Fred Sullens” of 
“The Jackson Daily Liar.” 
> Paul B. Johnson Jr., 31, Marine veteran 
and son of the late Governor Johnson, who 
is wooing the vote of the “Red Necks”— 
Mississippi’s poor white farmers. Having 
never held political office, the black-haired, 
loud-voiced lawyer has hardly been around 
long enough to collect the right kind of 
enemies. 
>John C. Stennis, 46, dignified, gentle- 
manly circuit judge, whose chief political 
drawback is that he is highly regarded by 
Negro leaders and liberal whites. Afraid 
of winning friends instead of enemies from 
north of the Mason-Dixon Line, he says: 
“Til have no truck with that crowd of 
outside radio commentators and newspa- 
per columnists who attempt to interfere.” 
PL. R. Collins, 76, timber estimator and 
Spanish-American war veteran, who is 
running for the exercise. A Republican, 
he hasn’t a chance; his enemies ignore him. 
Although outside interference all but 
decided Mississippi’s election last year, 
this year the choice was largely left to the 
state’s voters on Nov. 4. As a result the 
nation’s only senatorial race of the year 
was kept on an unusually calm and digni- 
fied plane—for Mississippi. In such an 
atmosphere, the man to beat was Colmer, 
an experienced lawmaker. 


Kansas Homecoming 


He was the local boy who made good, 
so the home-town folks turned out in 
swarms to welcome him. There were the 
usual parades, dinners, and luncheons, the 
customary handshaking, backslapping, and 
horseplay, the traditional visit through 
his boyhood home, which has been turned 
into a museum. When he crossed the 
campus of Kansas State College, of which 
his brother Milton is president, the ama- 
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teur photographers and autograph hounds 
almost mobbed him. And_ everywhere, 
folks peppered him with questions, most 
of which began: “Do you remember 
when?” 

There was one question they didn’t ask, 
however: “Will you run or won’t you?” 
No one dared even to mention politics 
when Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower re- 
turned to Abilene, Kans., and to nearby 
Manhattan last week. No one wore an Ike 
button or waved an _ Ike-for-President 
sign. There were several Republican poli- 
ticians around—former Gov. Alf M. Lan- 
don, Gov. Frank Carlson and GOP Na- 
tional Committeeman Harry Darby—but 
they did their best to become merely 
faces in the crowd. “I’m just another 
Kansan coming home,” the general had 
said, and Kansas did its best to let him 
be just that. 

Only Arthur Peine, Manhattan busi- 
nessman, slipped up. At a dinner Friday 
night to launch the drive for the new 
Kansas State Memorial Chapel for vet- 
erans of the last war, he extolled Eisen- 
hower as “the next President”—then hesi- 
tated just long enough to make everyone 
sit up—“of a great institution,” Columbia 
University. The entire room broke into 
laughter, including the general, whose deep 
tan turned high pink. 

Hats and Spades: The general’s chief 
reason for returning to Kansas was to par- 
ticipate in the drive and groundbreaking 
for the memorial. At the groundbreaking, 
he wielded his spade for the actual cere- 
mony, then dug some more for the news- 
paper photographers, saying “that’s as far 
as I'll go,” then still more for the newsreel 
cameras. 

“I'll have the entire foundation dug,” 
he cracked, adding that perhaps his news- 
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reel performance would get him a job 
in Hollywood. 

The photographers found him less co- 
operative when Fred W. Heine, president 
of the Kansas Livestock Association, pre- 
sented him with a Western hat, light gray 
with purple lining. Eisenhower tried it on, 
but when he noticed the photographers 
getting ready to shoot his picture, he 
ripped it off quickly, exclaiming: “If I ever 
wore that on Fifth Avenue, oh boy!” 

Eisenhower’s second reason for return- 
ing was to watch Kansas State’s ailing 
football team play Nebraska. The students 
looked to him to bring them luck and their 
first victory in 22 games. 

He did his best, joining in the pre-game 
rally with zest. He shouted “Atta boy!” 
and “Burn ’em up!” at the floats, and even 
whistled at one carrying an_ attractive 
girl. During the game itself, he joined in 
the cheers and yelled like an undergraduate 
when Kansas State made a touchdown. 
But even his moral support wasn’t enough. 
Kansas State lost 14 to 7. 


REDS: 


Star Witnesses 


Mrs. Joseph Geiger, frail, white-haired, 


and just turned 70, was first in line. She | 


bustled down the marble corridor and 


planted herself firmly in front of the high, | 
paneled walnut doors of the House Caucus | 


Room in Washington precisely at 8 a.m. 
The doors weren’t to open until 10 or per- 
haps later, but Mrs. Geiger had come all 
the way from Miami, Fla., to attend this 
investigation and she didn’t intend to let 
anyone else crowd her out. She just loved 
the movies, Mrs. Geiger explained, and so 
many of her favorite movie stars were 
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Wichita Eagle 


Ike’s home: The Eisenhower homestead in Abilene is now a museum 
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Hollywood Probe: Adolphe Menjou, self-styled “Red-baiter,” merely raised a finger when he was sworn in 


testifying, and she just knew there would 
be seads and scads of people like herself 
anxious to get in, and— 

Determinedly, Mrs. Geiger slipped off 
her shoes and plunked herself down on 
the floor to wait. 

She hadn’t miscalculated. Within an 
hour, there were hundreds in line, nearly 
all of them women. As Washington truant 
officers combed the crowd for bobby-soxers 
who might have played hooky, Capitol 
police toid each other that it looked as 
though Rep. J. Parnell Thomas’s House 
Committee on Un-American Activities had 
the biggest smash in the history of Con- 
gressional investigations on its hands. 

Glamour Seekers: And yet, that first 
day, Monday, Oct. 20, was an utter wash- 
out as far as Mrs. Geiger was concerned. 
She sat through it all, directly behind the 
eight long, green baize-covered press tables 
at which 175 correspondents scribbled. 
Her eyes watered and reddened in the 
glare of the Kliegs that were suspended 
from two immense chandeliers to light up 
the high-ceilinged room for the six news- 
reel cameras. Unlike many of the corre- 
spondents, Mrs. Geiger had not come pre- 
pared with dark She blinked 
constantly, as the 80 newspaper photogra- 
phers kept exploding flash-bulbs in her 
face. It was very trying, and when the 
hearing recessed at 4:30 that afternoon, 
Mrs. Geiger was frankly disappointed. 

True, she had learned much about the 
activities of Communists and fellow travel- 
ers in the motion-picture industry, but the 
witnesses, she complained, had been sin- 
gularly unglamorous—the producers Jack 
Warner, Louis B. Mayer, and Sam Wood, 
and the. writer Ayn Rand (Mrs. Frank 
O’Connor, author of the best-selling novel, 
“The Fountainhead”). 
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glasses. 


In the days that followed, however, 
there was glamour enough for everyone. 
The witnesses ran the gamut from men of 
the world like Adolphe Menjou to screen 
lover Robert Taylor. Surprisingly, they 
acted on the witness stand precisely as 
Mrs. Geiger had come to know them from 
the screen. Menjou was as dapper as 
ever. The best-dressed man in cinema had 
chosen his clothes especially for the occa- 
sion, describing them obligingly as: “a 
brown chalk-stripe suit (dopes might call 
it pin stripe), a tie made for me by Mr. 
Sulka, a Clark Gable shirt that he kindly 
let me copy, and my hat is Homburg.” 
Menjou wore black shoes with this brown 
ensemble, a cacophony which he did not 
deign to explain. When he was sworn in, 
he merely raised a finger. While he testi- 
fied, he chain-smoked long cigarettes, and 
the smoke swirled about him. 

Menjou demonstrated that he knew 
more than how to order the right wine. He 
claimed to have read 150 books on Com- 
munism, and he was oracular. While Com- 
mittee Investigator Robert E. Stripling 
fidgeted, he kept switching from Commu- 
nism in Hollywood to Communism in 
general. Sample statements: “Vyshinsky 
is a puppet . . . Stalin is a sort of Capone. 
He killed his best friends. He killed 
Zinovieft. There is excellent evidence that 
he poisoned Lenin . . . If Communism 
ever came to the United States, I would 
move to. Texas. I think the Texans would 
kill them on sight . . . I believe we should 
arm to the teeth. I believe in universal 
military training.” 

Similarly, Robert Montgomery was as 
self-assured on the stand as the characters 
he portrays. Despite his 38 years, the pink- 
cheeked and sandy-haired Ronald Reagan 
looked so boyish that when he arose to 
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speak the room was filled with oh’s and 
ah’s. Gary Cooper was the perfect ex- 
ample of life imitating art. He was shy 
and gangling, and he drawled. Robert Tay- 
lor obviously was awed by his role. He 
spoke so softly and earnestly that his 
words were swallowed by the murmurs and 
squeals of the women in the audience. 
Dancer-comedian George Murphy’s testi- 
mony appropriately crackled with witti- 
cisms. 

Traveling Writers: On one thing, all 
the witnesses were agreed: The Commun- 
ists in Hollywood were an infinitesimal 
minority—l per cent or less—but they 
were extremely well organized, extremely 
active, and extremely troublesome. And by 
far the most troublesome of all were the 
writers. The Communists didn’t bother 
much with actors, explained witness How- 
ard Rushmore, an ex-Communist who was 
fired as movie critic of The Daily Worker 
because he wrote a review praising “Gone 
With the Wind.” The stars were con- 
sidered “99 per cent morons and regarded 
only with contempt.” 

In contrast, Warner accused several 
writers of having attempted to inject un- 
American ideas into scripts, among them 


Alvah Bessie (“The Very Thought of 
You”), Gordon Kahn (“Her Kind _ of 


Man”), Howard Koch (“In Our Time”), 
Ring Lardner Jr. (“The Kokomo Kid”), 
John Howard Lawson - (“Action in the 
North Atlantic”), Albert Maltz (“Pride 
of the Marines”) , Robert Rosson (“Dust 
Be My Destiny”), Irwin Shaw (“The 
Hard Way”), and John Wexley (“City for 
Conquest”) . He vigorously defended “Mis- 
sion to Moscow,” an openly pro-Russian 
movie, however, bringing along 25 photo- 
stats of front pages of The New York 
Times to remind the committee that Rus- 
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sia and the United States were allies when 
it was made. ‘ 

Stripling: “Is it your opinion that ‘Mis- 
sion to Moscow’ was a factually correct 
picture?” 

Warner: “T’ve never been to Russia. 
How can I tell if it’s factually correct?” 

Stripling: “Weren’t you on dangerous 
ground in presenting such a picture as 
fact?” 

Warner: “We were at war. As far as 
I’m concerned, when you're in a fight, you 
don’t ask who the fellow is who’s helping 
you... There are inaccuracies in every- 
thing. I’ve seen a million books—using the 
big term—and there have been inaccura- 
cies in them.” 

Sam Wood also was convinced that “the 


writers in Hollywood should be most close- - 


ly watched.” Asked: “Is there any ques- 
tion in your mind about John Howard 
Lawson being a Communist?” he snapped: 
“If there is, I haven’t any mind.” The 
Communist technique, he declared, was to 
get one of their number into a key posi- 
tion in a studio. After that, only the fel- 
low-traveling writers receive assignments; 
the studio executives are informed that 
none of the producers has asked for the 
others, who consequently are fired. 

Story Line for Party Line: John 
Charles Moffitt, a short, broad-beamed, 
black-mustached movie critic for Esquire 
magazine, declared that Lawson had once 
told him: “As a writer, do not try to 
write an entire Communist picture. It will 
be killed in the-front office. Just try to get 
five minutes of the party line into every 
picture you write. Put it into the most 
expensive scenes. To keep the budget 
down, the front office will resist cutting 
the scenes.” 


Moffitt further quoted Lawson as having 
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Harris & Ewing 
Five Stars: Robert Montgomery was self-assured: Robert Taylor was awed . . . 
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told a group of drama students: “It is 
your duty to further the class struggle by 
your performances. If you are dressed in 
white flannels and standing on the steps 
of a country club, do your best to look a 
snob, to appear decadent. If you appear on 
a tenement street, do your best to look 
shabby, a victim of society.” 

The critic described the way Commu- 
nist writers operated as “the drop of water 
system.” He explained: “For instance, they 
identified class war with the war against 
Nazi Germany. Every Quisling was a 
member of the managerial class. They 
carried on a campaign against religion by 
showing ministers as tools of their richest 
parishioner. They portrayed the returned 
soldiers as discovering that business is 
against them, that free enterprise is 
against them. The banker is always por- 
trayed as an unsympathetic man who 
hates to give the GI a loan.” 

Snorting cigarette smoke, Menjou (“I’m 
a Red-baiter; I’m a witch-hunter if the 
witches are Communists”) explained why 
so many highly paid writers were opposed 
to capitalism and democracy: “We find 
crackpots everywhere. We have them in 
California—political idiots, political mo- 
rons, dangerous Communists.” As for the 
fellow travelers: “They are innocent dupes. 
I guarantee you that not one can name 
four members of the Politburo. If these 
people will only read and read and read, 
they will wake up.” 

Mrs. Lela E. Rogers, platinum-blond 
mother of redheaded Ginger Rogers, had 
another theory. She thought Communists 
and fellow travelers “want advantage of 
some sort—maybe they want to be God 
or a Commissar.” 

Although the witnesses agreed that 
many writers had attempted to inject 
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. .. George Murphy was witty; Ronald Reagan drew ah’s; Gary Cooper was so shy he rubbed his heel as he spoke 


Communist propaganda into pictures, 
whether or not they had succeeded re- 
mained an open question. Mrs. Rogers as- 
serted that she had refused to let Ginger 
play in Theodore Dreiser's “Sister Carrie,” 
because it was Communistic. She charac- 
terized “None But the Lonely Heart” as 
Communistic, too, saying it was “moody 
and somber throughout in the Russian 
manner.” Menjou maintained: “I don’t 
think ‘Mission to Moscow’ should have 
been made. It’s a thoroughly dishonest 
picture. I also do not think that ‘North 
Star’ was a true picture of Russia. I have 
read 150 books on the subject.” 

Strive and Succeed—Maybe: Ayn 
Rand, who fled Russia in 1926, was bitter 
about Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Song of 
Russia.” A tall, extremely thin woman, 
whose hair is cut in the shingle bob of 
the ’20’s, she complained in a_ heavy 
Russian accent that it gave a false pic- 
ture of the country. It didn’t show food 
lines or children in rags; the peasants were 
happy, with plenty to eat, shiny tractors, 
and long-distance phones. 

Mayer himself, a prominent Republi- 
can, disagreed with her criticism. It was 
simply a boy-meets-girl story without po- 
litical implications, he said. “If I meet my 
God,” he added, “T’ll still say so.” 

Mayer asserted: “These Communists 
can’t get a single thing into our pictures. 
Our scripts are read and reread by so 
many in the executive department, there 
is little subversive material that could get 
by.” And many of the most bitterly anti- 
Communist witnesses echoed him. Mont- 
gomery, a lieutenant commander in the 
war (“I gave up a job in 1939 to fight a 
totalitarianism called Fascism; I’m quite 
willing to do so again to fight a totalitar- 
ianism called Communism”) , declared that 
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no one had ever attempted to slip Com- 
munist propaganda into his pictures. He 
smiled: “Hollywood has its lunatic fringe. 
However, I don’t think they’d be that 
crazy.” Murphy gave the Screen Actors 
Guild a clean bill of health. And Reagan, 
asked what could be done to rid the mo- 
tion-picture industry of Communists, an- 
swered: “We have done a good job in 
keeping those influences down.” 


DISASTERS: 


Death in a DC-6 


The big Douglas DC-6, two hours out 
of Los Angeles on a one-stop flight to New 
York, was over the jagged, brilliantly hued 
peaks of Bryce Canyon National Park in 
Utah just after noon on Friday, Oct. 24, 
when Pilot E. L. MacMillen radioed Salt 
Lake City: 

“We have baggage fire aboard. We are 
coming to Bryce Canyon. We have smoke- 
filled plane. Unable to put out fire yet.” 
Five minutes later his next message went 
out: “The tail fire is going out. We may 
get down and we may not. Best place we 
can—.” One minute later: “We may make 
it. Think we have a chance now. Ap- 
proaching the strip.” 

Silence, and then MacMillen again: 
“The tail of the plane is gone.” Then an 
impenetrable silence. At 12:32 p.m., the 
Bryce Canyon airport spotted a fire only 
1,500 yards from its landing strip. 

On a sloping hillside, scarred by a 100- 
yard swath of burned-out sagebrush, res- 
cue parties found what was left of the 
DC-6. The plane had failed to clear the 
hill by only 5 feet to make a safe landing 
on a plateau beyond. Fire had consumed 
all but scattered pieces: the largest left 
was a 20-foot section of the tail. An ex- 
plosion had hurled the four engines 
200 to 300 feet away. On the hillside and 
in the canyon below were the bodies of all 
who had been aboard: 47 passengers, in- 
cluding two infants, and a crew of five. 
Among the victims: Jack Guenther, man- 
aging editor of Look Magazine, Jeff 
Burkett, professional football star, and 
Clement D. Ryan, ex-President ‘of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. The worst American 
disaster since last May's Maryland crash 
that cost 53 lives, it was the first crash of 
a new, 300-mile-an-hour DC-6. 


Flaming Forests 


In the thick forests of the northeastern 
United States, the autumn leaves and pine 
needles lay in many places waist-deep on 
the matted underbrush. For 20 days, no 
rain had fallen, giving New England its 
worst dry spell in a generation. There also 
had been unsually warm October weather, 
and a variety of strong shifting winds. 
With all the mgredients, except one, pres- 
ent, it was just a matter of time before 
disaster struck. By last week, the missing 
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ingredient—the careless hand of man—had 
been supplied in a number of spots. With 
a rush and a roar, forest fires broke out 
throughout New England and as far west 
as Minnesota and turned whole communi- 
ties into ashes. 

To Corey Ford, author and resident of 
Freedom, N. H., the fires close up sounded 
“like a gentle rain, hissing a little bit until 
a tree goes up with a twang like the sound 
made by tapping a bent saw.” Ed Stokes, 
Freedom’s fire marshal, who usually works 
in a garage, faced a job “bigger than any- 
thing I ever dreamed of”’—fighting three 
fires at once, with four departments from 
nearby towns to assist his volunteers. A 
flier over New England said it looked like 
Tokyo during the B-29 raids. 

Hardest hit was Maine’s vacation-rich 
coastline. In such picturesque Atlantic 
Ocean communities as Goose Rocks Beach 





by an are-shaped curtain of flame. Rescue 
boats,* massing in a peacetime version 
of Dunkerque, evacuated 2,000 women and 
children to the mainland town of Ells- 
worth, while National Guard and Air Force 
units cleared the flame-engulfed causeway 
with bulldozers. By Friday evening, Bar 
Harbor was a ghost town, deserted by its 
4,500 wintertime residents. Numerous sum- 
mer estates were burned out, as well as 
the town’s three hotels and the Roscoe B. 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory, devoted to 
cancer research. 

There were other, smaller fires: Two 
hundred homes, two hotels, and a school 
were destroyed in Kennebunkport, Maine, 
an artists’ and writers’ colony. Other 
blazes crackled in Connecticut, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. In 
New York, fires swept 3,000 acres of the 
Ramapo mountains. In most of the states 
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Maine Forest Fire: Only chimney stacks are left in this section of Bar Harbor 


and Cape Porpoise, hundreds of summer 
cottages and year-round homes were lev- 
eled by the flames. On Thursday, Oct. 23, 
Gov. Horace A. Hildreth declared a state- 
wide emergency, calling the disaster the 
worst in Maine’s history. Proclaiming the 
whole state a disaster area, President Tru- 
man ordered the Federal Works Agency 
to supply emergency relief. 

On Mount Desert Island, connected to 
the Maine mainland by a causeway, flames 
whipped down from Acadia National Park 
by winds approaching gale velocity roared 
into the fashionable resort of Bar Harbor. 
For three nighttime hours last Thursday, 
Bar Harbor was cut off from the mainland 


affected, public lands were ordered closed 
when fires were discovered in them. 

With 7,000 homeless, at least 20 persons 
dead, and property damage estimated at 
$40,000,000, state and fedetal agencies 
sought the causes of the fires. In Maine, 
state investigators checked reports of 
arson. But the United States Forest Serv- 
ice in Washington seemed closer to the 
truth when it surmised that the forest fires 
were the result of man’s carelessness. As 
the week ended, man, who probably had 
caused it all, prayed for rain. 





* Including the cutter Bibb, which had rescued 
69 persons from the Bermuda Sky Queen a week 
earlier. 
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PEOPLE: 


Joined and Asunder 


Cynics might say it was cause and 
effect: Marriages and divorces both hit 
record highs in 1946. However, the ro- 
mantically inclined could find consolation 
in the fact that while marriages were up 
42.6 per cent from 1945, divorces had in- 
creased only 24.1. The Public Health 
Service, which released the statistics in 
Washington last =week—2.285,539 | mar- 
riages, 613,000 divorces—wisely let them 
speak for themselves. 


Gypsy Hoard 


The gypsy queen’s name was Callie 
Mitchell; she was the wife of Emil Mitch- 
ell, king of all gypsies in the United States. 
When she died in childbirth in January, 
1915 in Lilita, Ala.. King Emil, who was 
an ardent Mason, loaded her body on a 
wagon and went looking for an undertaker 
who was a Mason. He found one in Me- 
ridian, Miss. 

Gypsies thronged into Meridian by wag- 
on, buggy, and train. The townspeople 
gaped at their nomadic visitors—at the 
women in multicolored gowns and jangling 
bracelets, the mustachioed men in dark 
ill-fitting suits. all babbling among them- 
selves in a strange tongue and always sur- 
rounded by a cloud of children. When the 
body lay in state, thousands of. people 
flocked past the bier. 

What they saw they never forgot: In a 
steel and mahogany coffin lay the queen 
clothed in silk and velvet raiments inlaid 
with hundreds of precious stones. Twin 
necklaces of ancient gold coins hung around 


her neck. Entwined in the braids of her ° 


hair were other gold pieces. This wealth 
totaled—so Meridian whispered—about 
$900,000. With it Callie was entombed in 
a concrete vault in Rose Hill Cemetery. 
On the day of her funeral, 5,000 persons 
lined the streets to the cemetery. 

The legend of the buried treasure made 
Callie’s grave a sightseeing attraction. But 
it also drew more than tourists. 

Last week, police of Texarkana, Ark., 
believed they had forestalled the latest 
attempt to rob the queen’s grave. Search- 
ing a Mississippian named Howard L. 
Hart, held on a safe-cracking charge, they 
found a hand-drawn map of Rose Hill 
Cemetery, old newspaper clippings about 
the queen’s funeral, and a handful of an- 
cient gold coins. They informed Meridian 
police, who rushed to Rose Hill and dis- 
covered that someone had dug into the 
grave and cracked the wall of the concrete 
vault, but had lacked the proper tools to 
cut open the steel coffin. Although the 
grave’s contents were safe, police still 
were left with two mysteries: Was it Hart 
or someone else who had tried to open the 
grave? And how had Hart obtained the 
old gold coins? 
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Mr. Truman’s Political Pineers 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HERE were traces of genuine irrita- 

tion, and perhaps of dismay, in 
some of the Republican comments on 
the President’s radio address. In mak- 
ing control the first reason for a special 
session, he caught the Congressional 
leaders off guard. 

These are the dilemmas facing the 
Republicans: They must vote 
stopgap aid for Europe or 
shoulder the risks of an in- 
ternational catastrophe. They 
must accept Mr. Truman’s 
program for curbing infla- 
tion, adopt effective alterna- 
tives of their own, or risk 
being blamed in 1948 for 
the high cost of living. 

Some earnest supporters of 
the Marshall program, both 
short and long range, fear the President 
may jeopardize it with controversial 
schemes for controlling the cost of liv- 
ing. However, the two subjects will be 
tackled in separate legislation. What- 
ever is done about inflation, it is a prac- 
tical certainty that a majority of both 
Houses will approve stopgap aid to Eu- 
rope and, at the regular session, a start 
on longer-range European reconstruc- 
tion. The necessity for stopgap aid is 
felt quite as sharply by many Republi- 
cans as by the Administration. Others, 
while perhaps not completely con- 
vinced, will shun the hazards of align- 
ing themselves with the Communists in 
opposition to American foreign policy. 


rR. TRUMAN was somewhat disin- 
M genuous in speaking of foreign aid 
and high living costs as if they were 
separate problems. He has shown by a 
whole series of actions that he recog- 
nizes that the two are related in fact. 
The points which he was trying to put 
across were: (1) a heavy excess of ex- 
ports over imports, which will continue 
if new funds for European aid are pro- 
vided, is only one of many inflationary 
influences, and (2) we can spare food 
and other products for a substantial 
foreign aid. 

In asking for stopgap funds, the Presi- 
dent could hardly have avoided asking 
also for some legislation to protect the 
domestic economy. A minimum program 
would have been the extension of ex- 
port controls, which expire in February, 
and probably power to allocate uses of 
wheat and a few other commodities. 








In terms of practical politics, sky- 
rocketing living costs are an obvious 
obstacle to foreign aid—one on which 
the opposition intended to rely even 
more heavily than on the cost in tax- 
payers’ dollars. It is evident that unless 
price rises can be checked, another 
round of wage increases will be difficult 
to head off. Thus the infla- 
tionary spiral has reached 
another critical turn. 

Mr. Truman’s choice was 
between recognizing the rela- 
tionship of foreign aid and 
living costs in a defensive 
way with a skeletal pro- 
gram and a_ broader, fresh 
assault’ on inflation. 

The broad and vigorous 
approach to the cost-of-liv- 
ing program was urged on Mr. Truman 
by some of his practical political ad- 
visers. (Others considered it  hazard- 
ous.) If high living costs are an issue 
in the 1948 election, they want to fix 
the responsibility for them. insofar as 
they can, on the GOP. They would 
not he unhappy if Congress rejected 
part of the President's anti-inflation 
program, as it almost certainly will do. 


WES 


HE broad approach was urged also 

by economic advisers on the ground 
of national interest. In midsummer 
they were viewing the inflationary 
trends with concern. During the last 
few weeks, as prices have kept on mov- 
ing upward, their advice has taken on 
the tone of urgency. 

Out of these materials—foreign aid 
and high living costs—Mr. Truman 
has contrived a sort of political pincers 
which could) become rather painful 
for the Republican party. He did not, 
however, invent either the European 
crisis or the perils of inflation. Fur- 
thermore, he hesitated a long time be- 
fore he grasped the nettles firmly. 
During these weeks, the Republicans 
had a chance to take the initiative. 
But they were even more cautious than 
Mr. Truman. They waived their oppor- 
tunity. This may not have been a politi- 
cal mistake, but the strategy which Mr. 
Truman finally unveiled last week 
made some of them wonder. It recalled, 
not too happily to Republican politi- 
cians with long memories. some of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s bold double- 
envtlopment movements. 
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War on Wax: Behind Petrillo’s 
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What, never? 

No, never! 

What, NEVER? 

Well-l-l-l . . . hardly ever. 


James Caesar Petrillo, czar of the 
American Federation of Musicians, had 
said that his members would never make 
records again after Dec. 31. Never 
sounded like a long time, and it seemed 
unlikely that even Petrillo could last that 


‘ long. More thai: a week after his warlike 
, announcement, he had not yet communi- 
‘cated directly with the record makers. 
' The entertainment world buzzed loud 


but sat tight, 

Nobody believed that the union leader 
could indefinitely block the march of me- 
chanical music, any more than the Lud- 


) dites in England 135 years ago could halt 
' industrialization by smashing machines. 


In the long run, Petrillo could only end 
up by smashing himself and his union. 


' He is presumably aware of this and will 
\ guide himself accordingly. But the fight 
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will be a long one and will affect every- 
body who plays music, uses it commer- 
cially, or simply listens to it. 

Petrillo’s Case: Although Petrillo’s 
methods tend to obscure the fact, he 
does have a case. The more records are 
used, the harder it is for many live mu- 
sicians to ply their trade. On the other 
hand, those musicians who live very well 
by making records have to sit by helpless- 
ly and wateh their records feed huge 
profits to the half-biilion-dollar jukebox 
industry and to the new profession of 
disk jockeys, many of whom make more 
money than the highest-paid recording 
artists, 

This mequity, mainly due to an ob- 
solete copyright law that dates back to 
1909, was partly resolved in the last 
Battle of the Wax in’ 1942-44, when 
after 27 recordless months, the recording 
companies finally yielded by giving the 
AFM a royalty on every record sold. This 
did the recording musicians no good, but 
it brought $2,000,000 into the union 
treasury last vear. The arrangement was 
voided* by the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, and since that law was 
passed everyone could see a new battle 
coming up. Petrillo’s Oct. 18 announce- 
ment was no surprise, except perhaps to 
an unaware public. 

Only an estimated 5,200 of Petrillo’s 
225,000 musicians are recording artists. 
They stand to lose fat incomes if the 
ban sticks. Petrillo is much more inter- 
‘ested, however, in getting jobs for the 
great mass of lesser musicians, even if he 
. has to smash the recording business to do 
‘ so. If they work, they pay dues. If they 
\ pay dues, Petrillo gets along. There i§ in 
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this situation the danger of a crippling 
split within the AFM but Petrillo mean- 
while has space and time in which to 
maneuver and a fat war chest to back 
him up. 

Record Makers’ Backlog: If the 
Petrillo ban sticks too long, some or most 
of the 100-odd smaller recording compa- 
nies will go to the wall for simple lack of 
goods to sell. They have no backlogs. 
But the big companies, RCA-Victor, Co- 
lumbia, Decca, and perhaps one or two 
others, are prepared to take on Petrillo 
and fight it out if it takes all next sum- 
mer and one or two more summers after 
that. They do not intend to be put 
out of business by a single union leader. 

They can survive while they fight. 
They have backlogs of old favorites that 
keep selling because they ring upon 
young ears like something sweetly new 
and upon older ears with tender nos- 
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Petrillo’s progress 


talgia. They have songs recorded for fu- 
ture release. These include songs made 
available from future Broadway shows 
and Hollywood movies. Top vocalists like 
Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, and Perry 
Como can and will in the next six weeks 
coo onto wax enough songs to keep 
the public happy for two years. In fact, 
if it were not for all the hugger-mugger 
over the Petrillo ban, the public probably 
would not realize for at least a year that 
no new records were being made. 

However, the recording companies can- 
not indefinitely sit on their hands. They 
can survive—but not for too long after 
their volume sales start going down. It 
seems very plain that they will use every 
legal device they can find to battle Pe- 
trillo and that ultimately if they cannot 
make records with him, they will try 
making records without him. 

The Petrillo record ban will be only an 
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Fight With the Disk Makers 





incidental and additional headache for 
the broadcasters. They can take it with- 
out undue hardship. They have huge 
record libraries that they can use for 
much longer than Petrillo, or the public, 
can probably stand. The big business of 
transcribed programs is likewise ready 
with a comfortable backlog good for at 
least a year and even without new rec- 
ords it can doubtless find ways of getting 
by for longer than that. And let no one 
think that a disguised blessing of the 
Petrillo ban would be an end to the 
scourge of recorded musical commercials. 
A cappella, or voice backgrounds, can be 
used to keep the jingles perking along, or 
the industry can use instruments that 
Petrillo’s union scorns, like the ukelele or 
the harmonica. 

Much more serious for the networks is 
their parallel battle with Petrillo over 
the use of live musicians on radio pro- 
grams. Although it is not yet official, Pe- 
trillo is expected to pull all his men out 
of the network studios when his contract 
with the radio chains expires Jan. 31 That 
issue will be negotiated, and AFM re- 
strictions on FM and television music 
will probably be thrown into the same 
pot. This fight will take place apart from 
the ban on recordings but last week it ap- 
peared that the National Association of : 
Broadcasters and the recording com- 
panies might get together to map joint 
strategy for the forthcoming battles. 


Significance ~ 


Nothing in the Lea Act or the Taft- 
Hartley Law can be invoked to compel 
Petrillo’s union musicians to make rec- 
ords. It is difficult to see how any new . 
legislation could be devised to compel , 
anybody to do work he does not want to ° 
do. Three years ago, the record com- . 
panies offered to join Petrillo in lobby- | 
ing for a Public Performance Act which 
would provide royalties from secondary 
use of records, but Petrillo demurred, 
preferring the eventual settlement of a 
fund paid directly to his union. Such 
legislation might be sought now but noth- 
ing in it would guarantee work for Pe- 
trillo’s part-time musicians. 

One way out might be a deal circum- 
venting the Taft-Hartley Act along the 
lines of John L. Lewis’s coal contract. 
This might be what Petrillo wants but 
the record makers are reluctant to defy 
a law they favor in order to stay in busi- 
ness. There is a strong impulse this 
time to fight Petrillo to a finish instead. 
It is, they say, as though a union leader 
tried to halt the electric refrigerator in- 
dustry in order to give work to icemen. 
They think they have a case that the 
American public will support. 
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Yet Another Land of Crisis 


In the Far East as in Europe it must 
have seemed to American policymakers 
last week that it never rains, it always 
pours. The chronic crisis in China had 
again reached the stage where something 
had to be done. In the top-level offices of 
the State Department lay the urgent 
Wedemeyer report on China—undisclosed 
and unimplemented. Secretary Marshall 
himself was reported to be searchmg for 
a policy. Meanwhile the Chinese Com- 
munists continued to press the National- 
ists hard. The Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment in its turn has been hinting that it 
might be forced to make a deal with the 
Soviets if American aid doesn’t materialize 
soon. 

The Chinese have already put pressure 
on the United States to the extent of refus- 
ing to attend a Japanese peace conference 
except on terms also acceptable to the Rus- 
sians (NEwsWEEK, Oct. 27). This blow 
from Nanking has caused indefinite post- 
ponement of peace-treaty plans. It has not 
yet been revealed publicly and perhaps 
not yet communicated to American repre- 
sentatives in Tokyo. When informed by 
Newsweek of the development they 
nearly all expressed incredulity. For both 
at Washington and at Tokyo an early 
peace treaty with or without the Russians 
has been regarded as the best way of solv- 
ing the problem of Japan. That problem 
is assuming as much urgency as China’s or 
Europe’s. For the runaway inflation and 
economic deterioration that by last sum- 
mer had halted Japanese recovery has now 
produced a crisis of shortages strikingly 
like that in Europe. 


Stagnation Sickness 


“An evilly disposed action” was the 
charge the government of Tetsu Kata- 
yama, Japanese Socialist Premier, hurled 
at unionized government employes last 
week. The evil they did was to organize 
“mass absenteeism” from their jobs as a 
protest against a pegged wage scale averag- 
ing 1,800 yen per month. Such wildcat 
strikes, as the government called them, 
were only a part of a deep disaffection and 
confusion on the part of Japanese labor. 


The result: lower production in many in- 


dustries, and in particular a leveling off 
of coal output to about 50 per cent of the 
pre-surrender peak. 

Embarrassing the government was part 
of the game for the unions, many of them 
Communist-dominated. But the individual 
workers had a real grievance. It was liter- 
ally impossible for them to live on their 
salaries in face of an inflation that has 
sky-rocketed prices to as much as 60 times 
the prewar level. To the consternation of 
all except the farmers, the price of rice has 
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The all-important rice crop rates in- 
spection by Hirohito himself 


just been raised again while the last floods 
have caused the loss of some 5,000,000 
bushels. 

The immediate cause of the inflation 
and of Japan’s great economic decline lay 
in shortages of coal and food. But behind 
these was the stagnation of Japan’s foreign 
trade after more than two years of peace. 
“That was where the United States was 
directly involved. 

Japan has always been dependent for 
its very survival on foreign trade. This 
trade was based on (1) low wages, both 
actual and nominal, (%) a iow exchange 
rate between the yen and other currencies, 
(3) improvements in technical efficiency 
and the rationalization of management, 
(4) a large merchant marine. Now in a 
defeated Japan, more than ever dependent 
on foreign trade, (1) prewar cheap labor 





has been prohibited, (2) lowering of ex- 
change rates is forbidden by the Bretton 
Woods agreement, (3) technical progress 
has come to a halt, and the big corpora- 
tions have been broken up, (4) Japan has 
practically no shipping. 

Red Tape Plus: These restrictive 
measures have largely been imposed by 
the United States occupation authorities 
in line with “democratic principles.” Fur- 
thermore, trade is the Japanese activity 
most closely controlled by SCAP. Last 
summer in an attempt to avert the pres- 
ent crisis SCAP agreed to admit foreign 
traders to Japan. NEwsweek’s Tokyo bu- 
reau sends this estimate of what has been 
accomplished so far: 

“It was generally believed in Tokyo 
that the conditions under which foreign 
trade was to be carried out were so oner- 
ous that the venture was unlikely to be 
particularly successful. These predictions 
have on the whole proved correct. Japan’s 
lack of raw materials, absence of a foreign- 
exchange rate, increased manufacturing 
costs, lack of knowledge of foreign require- 
ments, and above all, the complicated pro- 
cedures which must be followed in negotia- 
ting with Boekicho [Japanese Board of 
Trade] and Allied Headquarters before 
any transaction can be consummated, 
have kept trade down to a minimum. 
Officials of both Boekicho and SCAP have 
done their utmost but neither, in the opin- 
ion of most foreign traders and Japanese 
businessmen alike, have adequate knowl- 
edge of the business methods hitherto 
followed in the Far East. 

“During the first three weeks of trading, 
only 73 export contracts amounting in all 
to $1,252,987 were ‘processed and ap- 
proved’. These contracts exhausted Ja- 
pan’s entire exportable supplies of crab- 
meat, imitation pearls, and other items at 
that time. Trade so far, both import and 
export, both government-to-government 
and private, has been largely between Ja- 
pan and the United States. The Japanese 
are disturbed that little progress is being 
made in reestablishing commercial rela- 
tions with China, the Netherlands East 
Indies, France and French possessions, and 
the British Empire. China’s apparent re- 
luctance to reopen private trade with Ja- 
pan is a matter of especially grave con- 
cern to the Japanese. 

“Indicative of the difficulties experi- 
enced by foreign businessmen here is the 
case of representatives of shipping firms. 
On or about Oct. 20 ten shipping firms 
were licensed to establish shipping agencies 
in Japan. But this occurred only after 
some two months of waiting and frustra- 
tion in Tokyo by men who had naturally 
desired to get on with the job in ports 
like Yokohama from the time of their ar- 
rival. The concession of permitting them 
to engage in the activities for which they 
came to Japan reportedly was secured only 
after a direct approach to General Mac- 
Arthur. Foreign bankers also complain 
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that they are issued with licenses which 
restrict their functions to a bare mini- 
mum and they often can neither recover 
their former offices [occupied by SCAP 
or Japanese firms] nor obtain new of- 
fice space.” 


MALAYAs: 


Hartal to Hartal 


The open-air stalls of Arab Street and 
Change Alley were closed. No vendors 
hawked_ bright-colored robes or _ silver 
trinkets. Chinese cooks, who prepare rice, 
snails, and worms in portable street kitch- 
ens, disappeared. For miles throughout 
the muggy city shutters were pulled tight 
against the low green, yellow, and _ pink- 
painted shops. No busses or trolleys ran 
along the broad, palm-lined thoroughfares. 
Taxi drivers and newsboys stayed home. 
Longshoremen deserted the sampan-clut- 
tered harbor where freighters awaited load- 
ing. Only European offices and the big 
English banks in their imposing white 
edifices on Raffles Square carried on. 

That was Singapore during a one-day 
hartal (work stoppage) last week. The 
hartal also extended north throughout the 
entire Malay Peninsula, leaving rubber 
untapped on the Kuala Lumpur estates 
and Selangor and Perak’s tin unmined. It 
was called by such diverse groups as the 
conservative Chinese Chambers of Com- 
merce and the Malay Communist party, to 


protest the new Malayan Federation con- 
stitution to be promulgated by the British 
early next year. 

The Communists dislike the constitu- 
tion because it does not give Malaya im- 
mediate independence. The Chinese—half 
the population of Malaya and 75 per cent 
of Singapore are Chinese—oppose it be- 
cause it places restrictions on their citizen- 
ship. Both object to the exclusion of 
wealthy Singapore, chief Malay port, from 
the mainland federation. 

But British colonial officials, however 
seriously they viewed the hartal, do not 
plan to alter the widely accepted compro- 
mise constitution. If the strike sponsors 
themselves tried to agree on an alternate 


document, observed the Governor General ° 


of Malaya, Malcolm MacDonald, “the 
public of Malaya would reel from hartal to 
hartal.” 


IRAN: 


Close the Door, Majlis 


“What sort of Majlis is this?” shouted 
Deputy Abbas Eskandari. Then, amidst a 
storm of Iranian jeers and catcalls, the 
only active advocate of granting oil con- 
cessions to Russia stalked out of the red- 
brick parliament building in Teheran. 

Later that night—Oct. 22—the agree- 
ment promising the Soviets a 25-year con- 
trolling interest in north Iranian oil fields 


-which Premier Ahmed Ghavam _ himself 
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Hunger’s Children: These four babies in a Berlin hospital show 
the effects of undernourishment, the slow famine that is the night- 
mare of Europe but escapes the eye of. casual visitors. Their 
mothers could not feed them; even the hospital lacks supplies. 


had signed in April 1946, was presented to 
the Majlis for ratification. In a prepared 
statement so long that his voice gave out 
and another minister had to finish it for 
him, the tall, 71-year-old Premier ex- 
plained how the concession had come 
about. In the spring of 1946 Ghavam had 
tried unsuccessfully to induce the Russians 
to withdraw their troops from the north- 
ern province of Azerbaijan with a promise 
of internal reforms and a pledge of friend- 
ship with the U.S.S.R. When the Soviets 
countered with an outright demand for 
the northern oil fields, he was forced to 
compromise by offering them 51 per cent 
ownership. 

Then, cautiously proclaiming that the 
Iranian people would remain “friends of 
Russia no matter what the Majlis de- 
cided,” he quietly went on to outline an 
alternative five-point proposal: (1) Dur- 
ing the next five years Iran would explore 
and exploit its own resources with its own 
capital; (2) the concessions the Iranian 
Premier had granted Russia would become 
null and void; (3) Iran would be per- 
mitted to make no foreign oil concessions. 
and could not ask the assistance of foreign 
partners in oil explorations; (4) if new oil 
were found in Iran in the next five years, 
negotiations might be opened with a view 
to selling some to Russia; and (5) Iran 
should get higher profits from the Anglo- 
Iranian oil company. 

After Ghavam’s report, the Majlis 
promptly expressed their confidence in him 
and at the same time slammed the door in 
the faces of their Russian “friends” by vot- 
ing in the Premier’s proposal 102 to 2. 


Significance 


The rejection of the Soviet-Iranian oil 
agreement by the Majlis closed a dramatic 
contest between Ghavam and Ivan Sad- 
chikoff, the Soviet ambassador in Teheran. 
Sadchikoff, who had helped establish Mar- 
shal Tito in Yugoslavia, found to his dis- 
may that Soviet methods of pressure used 
so successfully in Europe were of no avail 
against Eastern gifts of intrigue and pro- 
crastination. 

The Soviet ambassador used all the 
known weapons of pressure. On Oct. 3, 4, 
and 5 a Soviet tank column paraded up 
and down the frontier across the Aras 
River. Two weeks later Teheran was 
thrown into panic by rumors that Moz- 
zaftar Firouz, the former Iranian ambas- 


‘ sador to Moscow and a notorious Soviet 


stooge, was returning to Iran with plans 
to assassinate the Shah and supplant him 
with another member of the dynasty more 
amenable to the Russians. 

The British, who were not too anxious 
to take the Iranian side in an argument 
over the legality of an oil concession. 
thought discretion the better part of valor 
and withdrew their ambassador for “con- 
sultation” with the Foreign Office in Lon- 
don. George V. Allen, the American am- 
bassador, remained on the spot. In almost 
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Since that time, 


other advances have further improved the treatment 
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The diabetic today holds the key to his future 





Successful control of diabetes de- 
pends largely on the closest team- 
work between doctor and patient. 
Most doctors say that the patient 
is the more important member of 
the team. 


The diabetic needs to study his 
disease under his doctor’s guidance. 
He can usually learn to avoid such 
complications as diabetic coma, in- 


sulin reactions, gangrene, and early 
degenerative changes in the arteries, 
the heart, and the kidneys. Above 


all, he can learn how to fit his | 


special diabetic requirements 
into a normal pattern of happy 
living. . 

For further information about this 


disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet 117D, “Diabetes.” 
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Vicky—London News Chronicle 


Like Guy Fawkes’s conspirators, Laborites plot a Parliamentary explosion 


daily talks he submitted to Ghavam every 
bit of evidence that the United States in- 
tends to act firmly with the Russians and 
urged Ghavam to do likewise. Ghavam 


finally did, 


BRITAIN: 
Twilight of the Lords 


London had a dreamlike beauty in the 
forenoon of Oct. 21. From the cloudless 
pale blue sky. the sun had burned the early 
fog into a volden mist. The heavy state 
coach of the king and queen, and the glass 
coach which showed Princess Elizabeth to 
the crowd, rolled from Buckingham Palace 
to Westminster for the opening of Parlia- 
ment. The royal family, too, seemed like 
figures in an amber-tinted vision as they 
wheeled past Nelson’s monument, trimmed 
with greenery and ships’ flags for Trafal- 
gar Day, and then through Whitehall, 
where the old casements wore bright new 
frocks of autumn flowers. 

Inside the old House of Lords-——used by 
the Commons since its own chamber was 
bombed out—a trace of dreamy pageantry 
remained in the resplendent costumes of 
the heralds and the scarlet and ermine 
robes of the judges, contrasting with the 
sober morning dress of lords and ladies 
who had left their coronets and tiaras at 
home as a sacrifice to austerity. 

The king, as an Admiral of the Fleet, 
the queen, in blue, and Princess Elizabeth 
in pink took their thrones—the latter for 
the first time sat in the oaken red and gold 
chair of the Heir to the Throne, last oc- 
cupied by her uncle the Duke of Windsor, 
as Prince of Wales. King George spread on 
his slender knee the address prepared for 


him by his Socialist ministers, outlining 
their projects for the third session of the 
Labor Parliament. Finally he came up 
with an explosive understatement. “Legis- 
lation will be introduced to amend the 
Parliament Act, 1911.” 

That act, adopted with overwhelming 
popular support by the Liberal govern- 
ment of Herbert Asquith, had virtually 
completed the triumph of the elected 
House of Commons over the hereditary 
House of Lords. It left to the Lords only 
the power to delay unwelcome legislation 
for two years, after which any bill passed 
by Commons could become law even with- 
out the Lords’ consent. Now the Labor 
government proposed reducing that “veto” 
period to only one year. 

“A wise precautionary measure,” said 
Prime Minister Attlee that afternoon as 
the first rumble of the coming constitu- 
tional debate echoed through the House. 
“A deliberate act of Socialist aggression,” 
Winston Churchill growled truculently. 


Significance -- 

Attlee himself acknowledged that the 
Lords had so far been “wise and states- 
manlike” in passing Labor legislation that 
was “distasteful” to them. But Labor 
claimed that the power of the Lords to 
hold up legislation for two years, in effect, 
gave them a complete veto during the last 
two vears of a Labor House of Commons 
(a general election must be held at least 
every five years). 

Conservatives admitted the validity of 
this argument on principle. But instead of 
being advanced as a genuine constitutional 
reform, Conservatives charged that the 
proposal was “a shabby and shady politi- 
cal deal.” The deal: (1) Labor firebrands 
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led by Aneurin Bevan have been demand- 
ing the nationalization of the steel indus- 
trv: (2) Attlee knows that this will prob- 
ably have adverse economic effects and 
will certainly provoke a_ bitter political 
controversy; (3) therefore, the Cabinet 
decided not to introduce a steel nationali- 
zation bill until next vear but to make 
sure the Lords could not then hold it up 
until after the next general election. 

The London Economist scornfully com- 
mented: “Once again, the Cabinet. and 
the Prime Minister, have taken evasive 
action and called it) statesmanship.” 


Hang It All 


Leonard Morris of London advertised in 
a newspaper for an apartment. He added 
that if he did not secure one he would 
commit suicide. Two masters of the retort 
discourteous each sent him a piece of rope. 


FRANCES 
dives on de Gaulle 


Through the large windows in two sides 
of his triangular office, Charles de Gaulle 
could look either right or left at the ex- 
pansive view that stretched before his 
home at Colombey-les-deux-Eglises north- 
east of Paris. The radiant autumn had 
ended and the russet leaves that covered 
the hilly, wooded country whirled in gusts 
of rain. 

The general remained aloof last week 
in this unheated but cozy refuge furnished 
in Empire-style mahogany given him by 
the cabinetmakers of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, historic center of Parisian revolu- 
tionary impulses. The room itself hadn’t 
even a telephone and the one on the stair- 
case he seldom touched, leaving his aides 
to answer it and take messages. On the 
night of Oct. 19, while his Reunion of the 
French People was piling up its dramatic 
lead in municipal elections all over France, 
he even disconnected that phone, calmly 
switched off his radio, and went to bed at 
his normal hour. 

De Gaulle continued this routine of lofty 
detachment after the elections: breakfast- 
ing in his room and scanning the first 
editions of the Paris papers, working at 
his desk until 1 p.m. and then strolling 
in his own meadows with one or two aftles, 
taking tea with his wife, working until a 
light dinner at 8, and then working some 
more until the early hours of the morning. 

On Oct. 21 de Gaulle broke the routine 
to talk with a few of the RPF’s top men, 
Gaston Palewski, Jacques Soustelle and 
the reformed radical author, André Mal- 
raux. They threshed out party strategy 
and then drove back to Paris, leaving the 
imperturbable general to his isolation.The 
immediate plan: to maintain that isolation 
and silence at least until after the second 
round of municipal elections on Oct. 26, 
Which, as the Gaullists expected, further 
Novemher 3, 1947 
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IS IT WORTH 3¢ A DAY 
TO OFFER A QUIET WELCOME ? 


Are your callers met with the 
confusion and inefficiency of a 
noisy office when they enter 
your reception room? For only 
3¢ a day, you can end all that 
noise with an acoustical ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

It’s not only courteous to 
callers; it’s just plain good busi- 
ness to abolish the distracting 
din of shrill bells, clattering 
business machines, and loud 
voices. With Cushiontone, the 
whole improvement costs but 3¢ 
a day for the average 75 square 
feet per worker, when figured 
over 4 or 5 years. 

Up to three-quarters of 
the sound that strikes the 
surface of Cushiontone 
is absorbed in the 484 
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light, too, and even repainting 
will not affect its high acous- 
tical efficiency. 

Your local Armstrong con- 
tractor will be glad to prove to 
you with a free estimate the 
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confirmed their dominance of the French 
scene. 

Then de Gaulle thunderously broke his 
silence. He returned to the attack this 
Monday by denouncing the Communists 
as “delegates of a foreign dictatorship, for 
whom the misery of men is but a spring- 
board to implacable domination.” He 
warned that the state “risks crashing to 
ruin on anarchy . . . Events are too threat- 
ening to allow for delay.” His demands: 
Immediate dissolution of the Assembly, 
resignation of the Ramadier government 
which now represents only a “small na- 
tional minority,” and new elections. 

“Bring on de Gaulle!” The Socialist 
Premier, Paul Ramadier, the man in the 
middle, called his Cabinet together on 
Oct. 22 to consider his uncomfortable posi- 
tion. On one hand he foresaw the Gaullists 
demanding power on their own terms—re- 
vision of the constitution to give de Gaulle 
strong executive control to deal with the 
internal crisis. On the other hand, Rama- 
dier was beset by the Communist threat 
to call a general strike to enforce a demand 
for minimum wage increases of 57 per cent. 

The uneasy Cabinet meeting got off to 
a bad start. Paul Coste-Floret, Minister of 
War and an ardent Gaullist, although a 
member of the diminishing Popular Re- 
publican party, said starkly: “Bring on 
ce Gaulle!” Silence greeted the remark. 

Ramadier, explaining that “conditions 
require a vigorous exercise of . . . concen- 
trated authority,” asked for and received 
the resignations of his entire 24-man Cabi- 
net. Then he promptly reappointed half 
of his ministers. The streamlined govern- 
ment was to go before an emergency ses- 
sion of the Assembly this week for a vote 
of confidence. 

To prepare for the showdown, Gaullist 
sympathizers in the Assembly busily but- 
tonholed their colleagues, trying to wean 
them away from their own parties and 
form a pro-de Gaulle bloc against both 
the Socialists and the Communists. And 
behind the scenes another Gaullist group 
worked so secretly that even the Paris 
press did not hear about them. They were 
technicians from existing ministries, draw- 
ing up a Gaullist program for financial 
reform and industrial expansion, 


Corrupt Mickey Mouse 


In Paris last week the Communist news- 
paper, Humanité, instituted a twice- 
weekly “artistic and literary” page devoted 
to criticizing the United States. The first 
of the series was headlined: “An @ica 
Degrades the Mind.” The second: “The 
Dollar Offensive Against the Minds of 
Children: Mothers, Beware of American 
Illustrated Papers!” L’Humanité cited 
Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, Tarzan, 
and Superman as examples of the “corrupt- 
ing influence of the American trust for 
mental intoxication.” The newspaper it- 
self runs the American comic strip “Felix.” 
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Behind Clay’s Resignation 

On his return from Washington to 
Berlin this week, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay called a press conference for 
Tuesday. Newspapermen knew that 
at it he would announce that he 
was retiring as American Military 
Governor of Germany and had given 
such notice to Washington. His 
resignation was to become effective 
“at an unspecified date—sometime 
next year.” It was a personal deci- 
sion in the sense that Clay, who re- 
egards himself as a figure of State 
Department controversy, made it 
himself. Quite probably he intends 
to accept one of the many offers he 
has had to enter private business. 

Edward Weintal, Newsweek dip- 
lomatic correspondent, gives — this 
background information on Clay's 
present intention to resign: 

“Clay’s recent visit to Washington 
was attended by a series of stormy 
meetings with Army Secretary Ken- 
neth Royall, Under Secretary Wil- 
liam Draper, and Assistant Secretary 
Gordon Gray. In the course of these 
meetings, Clay submitted his resig- 
nation and requested that it be made 
effective at once. It was only after 
an eloquent plea by Draper, Clay’s 
former economic associate in Ger- 
many and close personal friend, that 
Clay agreed to reconsider his de- 
cision and to return to his post. 

Crossed Wires: “Clay’s deci- 
sion, he said in Washington, was 
taken because his authority in Ger- 
many was being thwarted at every 
step by conflicting instructions from 
the State and Army Departments. 
He spoke at great length about the 
embarrassment caused him last 
spring when his announcement on 
raising the level of German industry 
was countermanded on Secretary 
Marshall’s orders in a move to mol- 
lify the French. He also thought 
that since the State Department 
was taking over the administration 
of Germany anyway he might as 
well resign now. The State Depart- 
ment announcement last week that 
the transfer of Germany to civilian 
administration would be postponed 
was a factor persuading Clay to 
withdraw his resignation. 

“There is considerable sympathy 
with Clay’s position in the Army De- 
partment, where his abilities are 
recognized and appreciated. When 
Draper accepted the Under Secre- 
taryship of the Army, his chief con- 
cern was to eliminate the conditions 
of which Clay complained and to 
give him an entirely free hand in the 
administration of Germany.” 





AUSTRALTAS 


Amour Impropre 


As chairman of the parliamentary broad- 
casting committee, Sen. Stanley K. Amour 
is the chief guardian of propriety on the 
Australian air waves. Last week, however, 
the microphones in the Canberra Parhia- 
ment carried across the nation a report of 
Amour’s own alleged improprieties. During 
a legislative session Rep. Joseph Abbott 
charged that Senator Amour recently 
boarded a plane home from the United 
States with a Coca-Cola bottle filled with 
whisky under one arm and more under 
his belt. He was grounded, Abbott. said, 
after he kicked a passenger in the stomach 
and aimed blows at several others who ob- 
jected to his lighting a cigarette. Prime 
Minister Ben Chifley declined to open a 
public inquiry into the episode, which 
Amour had previously denied. 


REICH: 


Russia vs. Newsweek 


Three months age Toni Howard of 
Newsweek's Berlin bureau obtained the 
first—and so far only—story of how the 
surviving Nuremberg war criminals are 
living in Spandau prison in Berlin (News- 
week, Aug. 18). Stich journalistic enter- 
prise usually irritates the Russians. In this 
case it was particularly galling to them 
since there was supposed to be a: strict 
four-power ban against allowing the press 
any information about what went on be- 
hind the thick sixteenth century brick 
walls of Spandau. The Soviets have so far 
been unable to discover how Newswetk 
obtained the story. Last week they there- 
fore protested to the Kommandatura, the 
four-power governing body in Berlin. The 
protest ran: 

“The editors of this periodical present 
this article... as a report from the prison 
of Spandau by the American correspond- 
ent Tony [sic] Howard. The article repre- 
sents an obviously false and tendentious 
handling of several facts which this noto- 
rious correspondent could only have been 
informed of by a person competent in the 
affairs of the Allied prison. Furthermore 
the information has been given in a dis- 
torted way and in sympathetic terms 
toward the Fascist criminals. 

“The American periodical, without con- 
straint, writes in a cynical manner about 
the murderers, who are cursed by all 
honest people, as though they were good 
fellows and friends in distress who were 
suffering from hardship owing to the 
severity of the Russians only. Moreover 
the Americans are now willing to lighten 
the doom on the Hitler ringleaders and are 
even anxious to transfer them from the 
isolated prison of Spandau to the pic- 
turesque Wannsee Island. It is true the 
correspondent does not tell us whether it 


* “ Newsweek, November 3, 1947 
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GED Showshky Welicoptors 
PROVE THEIR VERSATILITY 


Sikorsky helicopters now in daily service with the armed forces 
are fast outstripping the fine records made by wartime Sikor- 
skys. Long famous for ruggedness and dependability, their con- 
stant advancement in design and’ engineering has given them 
an added usefulness which alert planners in every branch of the 
armed services have been quick to appreciate. 


The Coast Guard, for example, has made many brilliant rescues 
with Sikorskys. The Navy is utilizing them in carrier search and 
rescue operations, and in intership communications and trans- 
portation. The Marine Corps is studying them from the standpoint 
of its tactics. The Air Force has called on them to solve many 
bs difficult problems in rescue, supply, communications and photo- 
graphic work; while the Army Ground Force has proved their 
ability in laying pipe, spotting gunfire and executing reconnais- 
sance and liaison missions. 
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The same characteristics which have proved so useful to the armed 
services are built into Sikorsky’s commercial models, already 
chosen for the world’s first regular helicopter air mail route. To 
businessmen, as well as to military men, Sikorsky helicopters are 
demonstrating daily how they can do jobs impossible for any 
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is intended for Hess and the other crimi- 
nals to enjoy sailing on this lake. The Rus- 
sian member considers this article as an act 
which may inspire reaction in Germany, 
encourage the Nazi underground forces 
and enthuse them in the anti-democratic 
struggle.” 


Idol atry 


On the bulletin board of the Park Hotel 
press center in Frankfurt there recently 
appeared a release announcing a_ trade 
discussion between Bulgaria and the 
Anglo-American zones of Germany. The 
last sentence read: “Lists of Gods for 
export were exchanged.” 


The Great Equalizer 


“In the roomy cellars of the gutted 
Garmisonkirche (Garrison Church) in the 
Neue Friedrichstrasse there are more than 
100 old coffins. Nightly, some of the m- 
habitants of the neighborhood slip in to 
steal these old oaken coffins for kindling 
purposes and commit other abuses in the 
ancient vault. Already, we have discovered 
many coffins of these contemporaries of 
Frederick the Great have been torn open 


tt 


As one descends through the rubble into 
the cellar, one stumbles over skulls and 
ancient bones scattered in the rest of the 
refuse. In the murky and_ twilight-like 
darkness one can see, under the removed 
coffin lids and lying in disarray, the dead 
themselves, as they were once buried in 
their gala parade uniforms, with high 
cuirassier boots and, white gauntlets.” 

This macabre picture of life in Berlin 
appeared two weeks ago in the American- 
licensed daily, Der Tazesspiegel. It  re- 
ferred to one of Berlin’s most famous 
churches. Built in 1722. destroyed by fire 
in 1908, restored and finally wrecked dur- 
ine the hombings, the Garmisonkirche was 
famous for its burial vault which held the 
coffins of an estimated 190 high-ranking 
Prussian officers. The best known were 
Field) Marshal Francis Keith (a Scots- 
man) and Kleist von Nollendorf. Keith 
was a close friend and confidant of Freder- 
ick the Great, Nollendorf a distinguished 
fighter * the Prussian war of liberation 
against Napoleon in the early nineteenth 
century. 


\ NewswWeEeEK correspondent last week 
waded through the rubble of the chureh 
and crawled down mto the crypt to in- 
vestigate. He reported: “Unfortunately, 








... buried in now-moldered parade coats and age-blackened gauntlets 
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the Great Equalizer has a way of blurring 
rank in the course of 200 years, and I was 
unable to identify the field marshals from 
some officers who were undoubtedly 
junior to them.” 


Cops by the Dozen 


“The Dead End Kids are sharpening 
their tools.” wrote the Berlin Tagliche 
Rundschau last week. “With its long, dark 
nights, winter has always been their pet 
season. Dark ruin-lined streets, the un- 
inhabited cellars of bombed houses, and 
the continuing absence of street lighting 
give them places to hide.” 

Anticipating the inevitable winter rise 
in the already startlmg crime rate, the 
Alhed Kommandatura has canceled all fur- 
loughs for the city’s Criminal Police as of 
Nov. 1. In the American sector, richest of 
the four, a special motorized patrol began 
operating on Oct. 20. 

However, behind the boom in burglary 
and murder lies more than the physical 
state of the ruined city. For while trying 
to cope with Berlin’s thugs, the police are 
also hamstrung by a running political war 
among themselves. Toni Howard of News- 
werk’s Berlin bureau sends this report. 

Here Come the Police: Berlin might 
be expected to have enough police to 
maintain public security. It has at least 
twelve separate police forces.* But they 
are so busy fighting among themselves 
that Berlin’s security has been all but con- 
sumed in the struggle. 

The Russians have insisted that police 


under their supervision act as secret police 


reporting only to their Russian officers and 
making arrests without warrant, teaching 
the Germans democracy through “preven- 
tive” political kidnaping. The Americans, 
British, and French have insisted that poli- 
tics are a political matter and policing is 
for flatfeet. 

Ever since the spring of 1946, that ques- 
tion has been bitterly argued. The Ameri- 
cans broke it ‘open in March by forbidding 
German police in their sector to engage 
in political activity of any kind. They then 
proposed that a quadripartite order to that 
effect be put into force for the entire city. 
Two of the other powers immediately 
agreed, But the Soviets held that among 
the duties of Berlin police be included the 
duty “to protect democratic institutions 
and organizations’—i.e., the Communist- 
front Socialist Unity party (SED). 

Under the shadow of this stalemate the 
city ran on Russian rules enforced by Paul 
Markgraf, the handsome Moscow-trained 
German whom the Russians settled in the 
police presidency before the Western Pow- 
ers entered Berlin. 

A Wehrmacht officer who held the 





*Military police of the four occupying powers; 4 
German force in each sector; a newly foriced 
auxiliary force; and, in the Russian sector only, 
a railway police, an industrial police, and the Rus- 
sians’ secret MVD. 
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"by the yardstic 


The Quality Chart at your Plymouth 
dealer’s is a yardstick for accurate 
car comparison. It shows you 2] 
features of high-priced cars . . . lets 
you measure the leading cars in the 
lowest-priced field against this quality 
standard, feature by feature. 

You see that Plymouth has 20 of 
these features. You check the other 
two leading low-priced cars and find 
that one has only 9 and the other only 
8. You prove for yourself that Plymouth 
is the one low-priced car most like 
high-priced cars. 





If it’s VALUE you want it’s PLYMOUTH you want 


Compare the cars in number of 


QUALITY FEATURES 






MOST HIGH-PRICED CARS HAVE 


MEASURE THEM ALL 


LOW-PRICED CAR #2 HAS 


LOW-PRICED CAR #3 HAS 











Then consider Plymouth’s extra value Your nearby Plymouth dealer will accept 

b “ d th lity your order. And he'll provide the service 
above an eyon the 20 qua ity ea- and factory-engineered parts to keep 
tures. In the lowest-priced field, only your present car in good condition while 


you’re waiting for your new Plymouth 


Plymouth has Safety-Rim Wheels to 
reduce the hazards of tire failures. 
Only Plymouth has Safe-Guard Hy- 
draulic Brakes, a third more effective 
...and many other basic advantages. 





The protection of advanced safety 
features, the smoothness of Floating 
Power performance, the refreshing rest- 
fulness of a scientifically balanced ride 
—they’re all yours with Plymouth. 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Test your word knowledge 
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| of Paper and Printing 
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1. Deep Etching 2. Beater 
[] Hand routing (| Linotype operator 
[| Extra mechanical etching of a halftone L) Machine for mixing paper stock 
[| Stone lithographing process C) Tool for compressing type 
| 
| 
| 
3. Bold Face Type 4. Trufectt 
C] Name of a special display type C] A patented printing ink 
C] Type with a conspicuously heavy face C1 A fine coated book. paper 
C) Any type larger than 306 point OA stereotype process 





ANSWERS 


Deep Etching is the extra me- 

chanical etching of a halftone. 
Engravings of many types are printed 
in testing Levelcoat* printing papers 
at Kimberly-Clark’s Consumer Ac- 
ceptance Laboratory. A regular part 
of Levelcoat quality control. 


? Beater is the machine for mix- 

ing paper stock —and in making 
Leveleoat, it’s a machine of vital 
importance. For it is the thorough 
beating of scientifically apportioned 
ingredients which makes Levelcoat 
formation so outstandingly uniform, 


3 Bold Face Type is a type with 

a conspicuously heavy face—a 
“black” type. The bold, deep blacks 
of type or engraving solids gleam 
like liquid jet on the smooth, white 
surface of Leveleoat—a_ sparkling 
setting for fine typography. 


4 Trufect is a fine coated hook 

paper, a distinguished member 
of the Levelcoat family. Printers 
prefer Trufect for such qualities as 
balanced ink affinity and uniform 
runability. Advertisers like its soft, 
clean brilliance. 








PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 
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Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross, Mark- 
eraf had been captain of a tank company 
that was one of the last units to surrender 
at Stalingrad. After the war he returned 
to Germany as a Wehrmacht colonel in 
Russian uniform—a symbol of the author- 
ity he now commanded among Germans 
and over his 15,000-strong police force. 

Markgraf is in his late 30s, intelligent 
and shrewd, blond, tall and erect, with 
clear blue eyes, a disarming smile, and a 
clipped military manner. He speaks fluent 
French and German, and understands both 
Russian and English. r 

The Missing: Markgraf took hold of 
his job with so firm and independent a 
hand that he earned the respectful mis- 
trust of both the Western allies and the 
Russians. Some of his deputies and as- 
sistants—notably those who disagree with 
Russian policy—have already disappeared. 
In August of 1945, Markgraf’s deputy in 
charge of the Security Police, Karl Hein- 
rich, a Social Democrat, was summoned 
to his chief’s office in the Russian sector, 
and while there was arrested and’ removed 
“by some Russian officers.” Where or why, 
Markgraf couldn’t imagine. Heinrich has 
never been heard from since. 

In March 1946, the same month that 
eight Catholic students from the University 
of Berlin disappeared for Russian ques- 
tioning, Heinz Kionka, Markgraf’s deputy 
and Vice President of Police, also van- 
ished. There has been no trace of him. In 
June 1946, Markgraf’s Chief of Personnel, 
a man named Ernst Toellken, was ousted 
from office. Then he either disappeared— 
or didn’t disappear. The confusion arises 
because in the midst of this disciplinary 
action Toellken turned out to be not 
Toellken at all, but someone who had 
been standing in while the real Toellken 
was a PW. The stand-in even lived with 
Mrs. Toellken and the Toellken children. 
One or the other Toellken is now missing— 
while Mrs. Toellken, who won’t talk, re- 
mains in Berlin as someone’s ever-loving 
wife. 

American officials have long since 
adopted a routine method of querying the 


Russians over these and similar disap-" 


pearances. And they have had to accept 
the Russian answer, if any: that the ar- 
rests were made by “unknown persons in 
Russian uniform,” or by German police 
acting “without authorization”; or—more 
simply—that the incident will be inves- 
tigated by the Russian authorities. 
Unable to operate their sector under the 
neck-itehy hands of Markgraf, the Amer- 
icans proposed a decentralization of the 
Berlin police force into four separate 
forces, each autonomous in its own sector. 
The proposal passed. And there the mat- 
ter now stands with Markgraf still titular 
chief but wielding real authority only in 
the Russian sector. There German police 
continue to “protect democratic organiza- 
tions” through swift, unannounced actions. 


Newsweek, November 3, 19 '7 
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Britain Conducts an Inquest 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


RITAIN is in the midst of a gigantic 
B and soul-searching inquest on its 
crisis. The opening of a new session of 
Parliament, with the inevitable speech 
by Sir Stafford Cripps predicting still 
harder times to come, is the immediate 
cause of the self-probing but the time 
is propitious for other reasons also. 

For one thing the Labor 
government now has been in 
power long enough for its 
record to be studied with © 
some sense of perspective, 
and for another this is a 
moment of pause between 
the virtual exhaustion of the 
American loan and the start 
of steps by the Administra- 
tion in Washington to imple- 
ment the Marshall plan. Al- 
though prevailing British opinion is by 
no means certain that the Marshall 
plan is going to offer any great measure 
of relief to Britain, whatever it may 
do for Western Europe, the acceptance 
or rejection of the plan by the Amer- 
ican Congress is accepted as the touch- 
stone for the future. 


ATURALLY the atmosphere of the in- 

quest in London is gloomy. In the 
opening sessions nothing that ‘could 
conceivably be termed cheerful was said 
in Parliament. Newspaper men talking 
to MP’s in the corridor found as much 
gloom among Socialists as with the op- 
position. “Britain hasn’t a single friend 
left,” one Labor MP told the head of 
our London bureau, “We’ve antagonized 
Americans with socialist’ policy, an- 
tagonized France and Western Europe 
by lack of any policy at all. Even 
empire policy will crack under the 
stress, and the government secretly 
knows it.” 

Newspapers and the weekly maga- 
zines have been using headlines over 
their leading articles which thoroughly 
mirror this pessimism—*“Bitter Truths,” 
“The Storm Signal,” “Great Illusions” 
(by The Manchester Guardian, lament- 
ing the failure of freer communications 
to dispel basic Anglo-American mis- 
understandings), “End of Act Two,” 
etc. For the fact is that the realization 
of crisis is deeper than it has been at 
any time. Too many informed Britons 
have come face to face with the realiza- 
tion that along about 1951 the country 
may be struggling to get back, not to 





prewar standards of life, but just to 
the pitiful standards of 1947. 

Two of the analyses which have ap- 
peared, when taken together, make a 
good picture of the present pattern of 
British thought. One is strictly con- 
fined to economics. It is by Prof. Lionel 
Robbins of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. This article, called 
“Inquest on the Crisis,” re- 
ceived special newspaper at- 
tention when it appeared 
in Lloyds Bank Review be- 
cause it alleged that some 
of the dollar shortage was 
caused by an unexplained 
leakage of capital—too 
much leniency by the gov- 
ernment in permitting with- 
drawals from London ae- 
counts to creditors who had accumu- 
lated wartime balances. This was only 
an incidental charge. Professor Rob- 
bins’s basic criticisms were three: (1) 
That government policy had _ frittered 
away too much on enthusiastically but 
unintelligently planned schemes—hous- 
ing, etc. (2) that policy had bogged 
down in socialist sentimentality by per- 
mitting the five-day week in the coal 
fields and merely exhorting miners to 
increase individual output instead of 
permitting immie~ation of foreign labor 
on a large scale, and (3) that the gov- 
ernment’ had not adapted its own 
domestic financial policy to divert 
spending into channels which would 
produce goods for export. 


HAT is the mere skeleton of a de- 

tailed 27-page contribution to the 
inquest. The other half of the picture is 
a political analysis—“End of Act Two” 
—appearing in The Economist. The 
Economist shares Professor Robbins’s 
criticisms of Labor policy. But even 
this keenly critical magazine does not 
believe there is an alternative to the 
Socialist government in the immediate 
future. The Socialists are short on tal- 
ent and have misused such as_ they 
have, but there is no alternative govern- 
ment “waiting in the wings” and: 
“... what is happening is not the crisis 
of a single party or of a single creed to 
be cured by the application of another 
party and another creed, but the crisis 
of a whole political and social system, 
the crisis of a whole nation which has 
to shake itself out of habits of sloth.” 
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PRIME MINISTRY: 
Willie Is Willing 


In 1919, the youthful new leader of Can- 
ada’s Liberal party, a dinner-party favor- 
ite and an excellent dancer, was the most 
eligible man in Ottawa. On Aug. 7, 1944, 
still a bachelor and celebrating his 25th 
anniversary as party leader, William Lyon 
Mackenzie King denied in the House of 
Commons that he was a lonely man. What 
he had lost through not having a home 
and family, he claimed, he had “more than 
gained” in political associations. 

Last week, perhaps mindful of his ex- 
pected retirement next year, King, now a 
mellow 72 but still an enthusiastic dancer, 
ruefully reflected that he was the 
last bachelor in his Cabinet. 
Then, smiling broadly, he told 
250 members of the National 
Federation of Liberal Women at 
Ottawa: “I haven’t given up 
hope yet. And if anyone does 
want me, I'll give them as good 
a time as anyone.” 


Heir Apparent 


In 26 years, Canada has had 
only three Prime Ministers: Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King al- 
most continuously since 1921; 
Arthur Meighen (June-Septem- 
ber 1926), and the late Richard 
Bedford Bennett (1930-1935) . 
Last week, Canadians learned 
that King’s immediate successor 
had finally been selected—by 
King. 

Befere sailing from New York 
on Nov. 1 to attend the wedding 
of Princess Elizabeth and Lt. Philip 
Mountbatten, King appointed External 
Affairs Minister Louis St. Laurent as Act- 
ing Prime Minister during his absence. It 
was the third time St. Laurent had been 
given this assignment, but this, Ottawa 
insiders prophesied, was his final trial run 
before taking office. 

For two years, Canadians have known 
that the day was fast approaching when 
Liberals who had never voted for any 
P. M. but King must accustom themselves 
to a new name. In the 1945 election, King 
promised he would not seek office again. 
His determination to retire and write his 
memoirs has wavered frequently, but by 
last week it was finally confirmed. 

A major reason for King’s vacillation 
was the difficult choice of a successor. Of- 
ficially, Canada’s national political lead- 
ers are elected by party conventions. But 
many leaders are personally selected and 
groomed by Prime Ministers, as King was 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the silver-tongued, 
first French-Canadian P. M. who was his 
immediate predecessor as party leader. 
King wanted St. Laurent as a successor 
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because he, like Laurier, was a scholarly, 
distinguished, and charming French-Ca- 
nadian. The memory of Laurier is still a 
symbol of Liberalism in Quebec, the key 
political province. 

St. Laurent, however, was a wartime 
politician and had no ambitions to remain 
in public life. He had left his $100,000-a- 
year legal practice in Quebec City in 1941 
only on King’s plea that the Cabinet 
needed the services of a highly respected 
French-Canadian to succeed King’s life 
long associate, Ernest Lapointe, whose 
death left the government without a 
strong right-hand in Quebec. St. Laurent 
insisted that he would serve only “for the 
duration.” 

With the war over, King persuaded St. 
Laurent to stay on from one crisis to an- 





St. Laurent: From store sweeper to Prime Minister? 


other—the 1945 election, immediate post- 
war problems, and critical international 
relations. St. Laurent is now 65, and King 
for a while toyed with the idea of choos- 
ing a younger Cabinet minister as his suc- 
cessor—perhaps Finance Minister Douglas 
Abbott (48), Justice Minister James L. 
Ilsley (53), or Defense Minister Brooke 
Claxton (49). 

Outline for Action: By last week, 
King had made up his mind. As usual, his 
plans were complicated and were not pub- 
licly announced. Soon after he returns 
from England, King will call a meeting of 
the National Liberal Federation, tell them 
he wants to resign, and let them persuade 
him to remain in office; but only if St. 
Laurent takes over the heavy duties of 
party leader in the House of Commons. 
Shortly after next April 20, when King 
will pass Sir Robert Walpole’s eighteenth- 
century record tenure as British Prime 
Minister (20 years 10 months 9 days), he 
will resign formally. St. Laurent will be- 
come Acting Prime Minister, and a na- 
tional Liberal convention will elect a new 
leader. Presumably, they will accept St. 


Laurent to lead the party in the 1949 
election. Later, one of the younger aspir- 
ants will succeed. 

There are still grave doubts in Ottawa 
about how St. Laurent will make out as 
Prime Minister. A parliamentary corre- 
spondent last week said of him: “Louis is 
polished without being colorful. He is 
courtly without being at ease. He is bril- 
liant without being confidence-inspiring. 
He is witty without being gay. He is friend- 
ly without making friends.” A candid wom- 
an reporter added: “He isn’t the sort of 
man you could visualize in his BVD’s or 
needing a shave . . . He has a cold look to 
his eyes, for all their Irish-French sparkle.” 

Political Enigma: Yet St. Laurent’s 
blend of Gallic-Celtic charm is his strongest 
appeal. The son of a French Canadian 
village storekeeper at Compton, 
Que., he had an Irish-Canadian 
mother and now recalls: “I didn’t 
know until I was 10 years old that 
all fathers didn’t speak French 
and all mothers, English.” St. 
Laurent and his wife are bi- 
lingual. 

Most of the doubts about him 
are born of the fact that his 
brief politiéal life has not yet dis- 
closed his true convictions. He 
is praised, for instance, for put- 
ting convictions above party 
loyalty by voting for conscription 
in 1944 when Quebec was torn 
with anti-conscription strife, and 
by urging that the British Union 
Jack be included in any new Ca- 
nadian flag against the protests 
of most French-Canadians. De- 
tractors claim he took these 
— positions because he was placing 
party loyalty above his personal 
convictions. 

St. Laurent is also criticized because he 
was the Justice Minister during the gov- 
ernment inquiry into Russian espionage, 
which many Canadian lawyers have de- 
nounced as a travesty of civil justice. 
Moreover, he is believed to have only 
lukewarm sympathies for the govern- 
ment’s expensive postwar plans for social 
and economic programs. Some members 
of Parliament find fault with St. Laurent’s 
attitude toward Parliament, claiming he 
speaks too often like a lawyer pleading 
his case before the Supreme Court. He is 
not, they say, a “child of the Commons,” 
as King is. 

But in Cabinet sessions, St. Laurent is 
undoubtedly outshone only by King. He 
has a brilliant mind, he is persuasive, and, 
as with King, work is his only hobby. 
Hard work helped him to rise from sweep- 
ing his father’s store to a law degree, to a 
$50-a-month job in a Quebec law office, to 
the highest ranks in Canadian legal circles, 
and to a Cabinet post after 30 years with- 
out a single political effort. Hard work 
may now win him not only King’s mantle, 
but Laurier’s. 


Newsweek, November 3, 1947 
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REDS: 


Making the Breaks 


There was no doubt that Brazil’s diplo- 
matic rupture with the Soviet Union, an- 
nounced officially on Oct. 21, was popular 
with the Brazilian people. A few hours 
before, a group of students had stoned the 
Russian Embassy; the police drove them 
off and placed a guard around the build- 
ing. Shortly after the break, demonstra- 
tors wrecked the building of the Com- 
munist newspaper, Tribuna Popular. The 
Chamber of Deputies gave the govern- 
ment a 190-to-6 vote of confidence: the 
six opposing votes were cast by Commu- 
nist deputies. 

On Oct. 24 banks, factories, and stores 
closed early so that their employes could 
attend a demonstration in front of the 
Presidential Palace. President Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra told cheering thousands 
that the break shows Brazilians are again 
moved by the same spirit they exhibited 
when Axis submarines were torpedoing 
Brazilian ships. “Then and now we 
avenged an outrage to our flag,” he pro- 
claimed. “Then and now we fight for the 
liberation of oppressed. peoples.” 

Brazil's Reasons: Three reasons for 
the break were given officially: (1) Os- 
waldo Aranha, Brazilian President of the 
UN General Assembly, “was injuriously 
charged with being suborned to the United 
States Government merely because, in 
simple observance of international Jaw, he 
as President of the Assembly did not per- 
mit the Soviet delegate to deliver a 
speech out of turn.” (2) “A few days later 
the Moscow Literary Gazette gravely in- 
sulted Brazil’s chief of state and its mili- 
tary forces.” (3) Brazil had found no 
“reciprocity on Russia’s part to the 
treatment dispensed its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives here.” 

Diplomatic observers accepted these as 
honest reasons for the Brazilian action. 
But they saw other contributory factors. 
The comparatively large Communist vote 
was creating a serious internal problem 
for Dutra. There may have been outside 
pressure, possibly from the Catholic 
Church. The Vatican newspaper Osserva- 
tore Romano called the break an example 
which “could be followed by many other 
Latin American countries.” Finally, Brazil 
had little to lose. There had been virtu- 
ally no commercial or cultural relations 
between the two countries. 

Moscow was not impressed. It held the 
Brazilian Ambassador and his staff as 
hostages for Red diplomats in Rio, alleg- 
edly menaced by “hooligans.” 

Chile*s Clean Sweep: Chile followed 
Brazil’s example only a few hours later by 
breaking with Russia and, for good meas- 
ure, with Czechoslovakia also. The Com- 
munist countries were charged’ with 
“attempting to paralyze the life of the 
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nation.” This made it a clean sweep. Yugo- 
slavia had broken with Chile ten days 
before, so there would now be no repre- 
sentative of the Soviet bloc in Santiago. 

The government of President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla set promptly to work to 
clean up its domestic Reds. Members of 
the Communist central committee, the 
staff of the Communist daily paper, El 
Siglo, and Red leaders in Santiago, Val- 
paraiso, Antofagasta, and Iquique were 
arrested. Julieta Campuzano, Communist 
alderwoman of Santiago, was confined in 
the police infirmary because she was ex- 
pecting a child. 

On the labor front, the Communists 
were still fighting back. At closing time 
on Oct. 20 about 2,000 workers in the 
Schwager coal mines, which run more than 
3 miles under the Pacific Ocean, refused 
to leave their pits unless military rule of 
the coal fields was lifted and anti-Com- 
munist measures repealed within 24 hours. 
Soldiers sent to root out the miners were 
met with blasts of dynamite. One of the 
men who emerged to negotiate with the 
authorities admitted that the miners were 
being terrorized by 200 agitators. The 
majority finally gave up and left the pits. 

Parts of four nitrate and copper produc- 


ing provinces were put under military 
control on Oct. 22 but strikes continued to 
spread. Two regiments of armor and in- 
fantry took over the strike-bound nitrate 
fields of Tarapaca, where there was a com- 
plete work stoppage. A Communist-ordered 
slowdown at the Chuquicamata mine of 
the Anaconda Copper Co. lowered weekly 
production by one-fourth. The slowdown 
became a sympathy strike for the coal 
miners on Oct. 24. In the Braden Co.'s 
Sewell copper mine a 24-hour protest 
strike was called against the arrest of labor 
leaders. Thirty per cent of the strikers 
went back to work when troops arrived. 

On Oct. 25 the government claimed coal 
production was above normal, but Com- 
munists were still being arrested in the 
nitrate fields. 


Damaged Pride 


Brazilian-Soviet relations, established in 
1945 and broken on Oct. 21, were marred 
by diplomatic tension throughout their 
brief duration. From the outset the Bra- 
zilians, unaccustomed to the rigors of life 
in Moscow, complained to the Soviet For- 
eign Office about inadequate housing and 
other discomforts. The Russians ignored 
the protests. 

A more serious incident involving a 
young Brazilian secretary threatened to 
rupture Soviet-Brazilian relations _ last 
winter. Although the incident was re- 
ported briefly at the time, full details have 
never been published. They have been re- 
vealed to NEWSWEEK by the Brazilian’s 
former diplomatic colleagues: 

One night the young Brazilian decided 
the time had come for direct action to take 
the place of diplomatic protests. Discour- 
aged by the vicissitudes of Moscow life, 
he repaired to a fashionable café on Gorky 
Street, where, fortified by a few glasses of 
wine, he began to harangue the guests on 
the evils of the Soviet Union and all its 
works. The Russians understood not a 
word of the Portuguese tirade but the Bra- 
zilian’s gestures left them in no doubt as 
to its meaning. : 

Latin Spirit: Two militiamen escorted 
him to his hotel. Before retiring to his 
room the diplomat decided to give the 
Russians another sample of the Latin 
spirit. Grabbing a huge vase he smashed 
it against a mirror in the lobby. He re- 
peated this performance two or three 
times. He was finally overpowered by the 
management and. militiamen and_ tied 
down to his bed—but not before he had 
knocked out four husky Russians. 

The Brazilian Government protested 
against the cavalier treatment of its diplo- 
mat. The Soviet Foreign Office rejected 
the protest and sent a bill to the Brazilian 
Government for damages done to the 
Hotel National. The fiery secretary was 
sent back to the Foreign Office in Rio, but 
the Russian claim for damages remains 
unsettled. 


Newsweek. November 3, 1947 
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Artist's conception of Matthias Baldwin's first locomotive, built in 1831 to haul two small coaches and passengers at The Philadelphia Museum. 


Painted for SALSIF by Benton Clark. 


Imagination and work made his dream a reality 


Matthias Baldwin was an artist who 
worked in steel. He built steam en- 
gines as skilled craftsmen build fine 
watches. He dreamed of a nation 
freed from the plodding slowness 
of animal transportation— of space 
conquered and time compressed by 
the harnessed power of steam on 
cleaming rails. Unsparingly he drove 
himself . . . built the finest locomo- 
tives that men had ever seen or used. 
He created a huge business; and by 
his driving energy, helped to open 
the vast reaches of a virgin land for 
eager millions; helped to unify a na- 
tion by the world’s finest network of 
swift railroads. 


Great men have risen from humble 
beginnings to make this a land of 


abundance. With imagination, sound 
management and devotion to work, 
they have helped fling wide the doors 
to nature’s bounties. But abundance 
is not a free gift. Imagination and 
sound management produce little 
without honest work to join them. 
This can be a land of-plenty for all 
only if an honest day’s work for a 
day’s wages continues to be a living 
American creed. 
@ e e 

Higher speeds with safety have been made 
possible for America’s railroads with the 
conquest of friction. First to apply anti- 
friction bearings to railroad equipment, 
ECS today supplies bearings of many 
kinds for locomotives, tenders, passenger 
and freight cars. And all over the country, 
they are proving every day to be: 

THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 
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Born: A girl, Melissa, to DouGias Fatr- 
BANKS JR., movie actor, and the former 
Mary Lie Eptina. Virginia society girl; in 
Hollywood, Oct. 25. They have two other 
daughters, Daphne, 7, and Victoria, 4. 


Adviee: Dr. GayeLorp Hauser, New 
York and Hollywood dietitian, declared 
there is a great waste of food in_ the 
United States and suggested that the 
Federal. government set up schools to 
teach American women how to cook. He 
criticized housewives for using antique 
methods and overcooking food, and pre- 
dicted that “the time will come when poor 
cooking will be grounds for divorce.” 
“One of the best-fed mouths in America,” 
Dr. Hauser declared, “is the kitchen sink.” 


Married: Jrennivrer Bruce GovuLp, 
daughter of the actor Nigel Bruce, and 
Arruur GILBey, member of the British 
distilling (Gilbey’s Gin) family; m Santa 


Barbara, Calif, Oet, 22, Miss Bruce di- 
vorced ay aout ct ast year 


Separated: Margaret SuLLAVAN, 36, 
actress, and Lenanp Haywarp, 45, theat- 
rical producer; after eleven years, in Hol- 
lywood, Both have been married twice 
before. They have three children. 


Old Friend: Copina Wrigut S8r., social- 
ite mother of the movie actress, Cobina 
Wright Jr., flew to London for the wedding 
of Princess Elizabeth and Lt. Philip 
Mountbatten, whom Mrs. Wright has 


known for twelve years. The former 
prince’s picture on her piano bears the 





Jone 


Mountbatten once squired Cobina Jr. 


words: “To my dear Madre, with love, 
Philp. 1946." “You might say that Philip 
courted my daughter,” Mrs. Wright said, 
“but then I suppose we shouldn't. talk 
about that now, should we?” She took 
along plastic figures of Elizabeth and 
Essex inlaid with jewels, gold, and bronze, 
and a blue skirt and sweater set for the 
princess, as wedding gilts. 
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-Two-Time Loser: JERoME OpLuM, 42, 


author (“Dust Be My Destiny,” “Each 
Dawn I Die”) and movie writer, surren- 
dered to Hollywood police and went to 
jail on a bad-check charge, ending a two- 
month search for him. Odlum gathered 
material for his books while serving a 
three-year term for forgery at the Still- 
water, Minn., penitentiary. 


Will: The Ducuess or Winpsor learned 
that she will inherit $15,000 from the 
$850,000 estate left by her uncle, the late 
Gen. Henry Warfield. He died recently im 
Baltimore, where the former Wallis War- 
field grew up. 


Firsthand: Bernarp Barucn, adviser to 
Presidents, turned up voluntarily at the 
New York Veterans Administration office 
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Sometimes Baruch turns it off 


with some advice for men whose hearing 
Was impaired in the war. He urged each 
veteran to use his hearing aid without feel- 
ing self-conscious, because nobody pays 
any attention to it except the wearer. 
Baruch said he always wears his, even 
when he’s “all dressed up.” “When T don’t 
care to hear something, I turn it off,” he 
added. When he was in his teens his ear- 
drum was shattered in a fight after a ball 
game in which he hit a home run with the 
bases loaded. 


Sued: Serce Rupinster, Russian-born 
financier now serving a prison term as a 
draft dodger, by the former Loretre Kain- 
BORNE, ex-model, who wants a legal sepa- 
ration and $100,000 yearly alimony. Mrs. 
Rubinstein claims she needs that much to 
support herself and two small children in 
the stvle to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 


eivereed: Mitton Berve, comedian, and 
Joyce MartuEws, actress; after nearly six 
years, in Reno, Oct. 22. Charging Berle 
refused to allow her to resume her career 
because he wanted to be “the only star in 
the family.” she won custody of their 
18-month-old adopted daughter, Victoria, 
and $250 a week for her support. 





Revolt: Dr. Josern S. CHapin, 52, a New 
York dentist, had his sister, SuiRLey, 32, 
jailed on a_ disorderly-conduct charge. 
Chapin claimed that Shirley made him 
cross the street to avoid seeing attractive 
women, turned off the radio if he tuned in 
a soap opera with a love theme. and 
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Dr. Chapin jails his watchful sister 


ordered women patients out of his office 
if she considered them inappropriately 


essed, His patience gave out when she 


lelephoned the husband of a patent an 


reported that the woman had said “Hello, 
honey,” to Chapin. In court, Shirley cried: 


“T hate women.” She was released for a 
hearing Nov. 5. 


Return Engagement: [np Paris, Mapr- 
LEINE CARROLL, actress, said she would go 
back to Hollywood for the first time in 
seven years to rest and make a movie. “I 
am tired of all the discomfort and prob- 
lems in Europe,” she said. “But I’m taking 
a movie along which ought to make Ameri- 
caus think a bit.” The film, which shows 
war-shocked French children, was made 
by Miss Carroll’s documentary movie 
company. She is married to Henri Lavorel. 
French film producer. 


Died: CarLo CarpINnaL SALortti, 77, Pre- 
fect of the Congregation of Rites: in 
Rome, Oct. 24. At one time during his 
many years in the Vatican office which 
regulates the canonization of saints, Cardi- 
nal Salotti bore the title of the “devil's 
advocate.” His duty was to present every 
possible argument against a contemplated 
canonization. 

Duprey Dicers, 68, character actor; in 
New York, Oct. 24. Digges came to the 
United States as an Abbey Player in 1904. 
He played in a number of Broadway hits 
in the ‘20s, and made about 50 movies 
in the ‘30s. His best-known role: Gramps 
in “On Borrowed Time.” His last role: 
Harry Hope in Eugene O’Neill’s “The 
Iceman Cometh.” 

Bos Crospy, 50, rodeo star known as 
the King of the Cowboys; in a jeep acci- 
dent near his ranch at Roswell, N.M., 
Oct. 20. Crosby had sustained more broken 
bones than any living man. He became the 
undisputed King of the Cowboys after he 
earned permanent possession of the Roose- 
velt. Trophy, rodeo’s highest award, by 
winning it three times. No one had ever 
won it more than once. 


Newsweek, November 3, 1947 














10] ways to cut costs in 
your business 








They’re yours on . plate! 


HE young lady is holding an Addressograph plate 
—symbol of the world’s fastest method for putting 
words and figures on business forms. 

Once information is put on these plates, it can Be 
written again and again with complete accuracy at a 
speed of 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 

Every department of your business can save time 
and money by using this labor-aiding, mechanized, 
precision method of writing anything that must be 
written more than once. 

For example, with Addressograph simplified 


- 


business methods one company cut the cost of inven- 
tory writing from $1183 to $29; another reduced 
personnel record writing from 23 operations to 1; 
another cut billing time on accounts receivable from 
9 days to 1%. 

Whether your business is large or small you can 
save wherever paper work is handled. For a check 
list of ‘101 ways to cut costs in your business” and a 
copy of the booklet “The Principal Clerical Task of 
Business’’, write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio, or phone our nearest office. 


- Addressograph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


A 
Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp, 











How the Elder family of Illinois 
makes down-to-earth dirt farm- 


ing pay—by pulling together. 


t. FATHER AND DAUGHTER team up 
to do some straw bailing. By joining forces, 
the [Elders make oe work of their big 
farm jobs Everybody works—and enjoys it. 


here’s no reading quite so satisfving as a true story of 
hard-won success . . . like the story of the Elders. 
It appears in Country Gentleman for November as one of 
the “Good Farming—Good Living” articles about this 


magazine’s own subscribers. 


It is the story of a tenant family that has worked hard 
together to win a good living from 160 acres of rented 
land in McLean County, Illinois. Farming with them is a 
family project—and an opportunity for each of the children 


to do something on his own. 


Starting at eleven or twelve, the youngsters shoulder 


responsibility for part of the general farm work—and 

















earnestly promote bank accounts with personal ventures. 
They begin early to profit from teamwork and self-reliance 


. » - and to learn that good farming means good living. 


— 


All in all, how can the success of this happy family be 


measured? By their well-furnished home—modern appli- 


but more by their whole-hearted enjoyment of living—by 
their respected place in the community—by the higher 


education the children can have. 


Visit the Elders through these pictures . . . and see how 


ances—automobiles—farm ‘nachinery—big crops? Yes... 
real-life stories like this are providing inspiration and in- 


centive for farm families all across America. 
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2. 19-YEAR-OLD daughter Gwen lends a 3. THIS BIG HOUSE gets improvements 4. THE DINNER TABLE is always loaded 
hand while on vacation from Normal School. the women want, thanks to a friendly land- with good food. Mrs. Elder and the girls 
She’s driving one of the Elders’ four tractors lord and handy men-folk. It is electrified and work in a kitchen equipped with electric re- 
—and handles it like a man... has a modern bathroom. frigerator, gas range, new sink, 






+ ¥ 
5. HARMONY comes naturally to this 7. CHURCH WORK and community af- 
family. In their frequent family gatherings, Even study sessions become a family affair _ fairs attract the whole family. Knowing how 
they enjoy their own musical entertainment, for those at home. The reward of college is to work together, they can inspire others 
provided by voice, piano and trombone. available to the youngsters. with the spirit of cooperation. 
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turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Petter Living 
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Tissue Therapy and Sight 


For 75 years, scientists have sought a 
cure for the serious eye condition called re- 
tinitis pigmentosa. It is marked by a slow 
degeneration of the eye’s nerve tissues, and 
it leads progressively to blindness. There 
are some 35,000 cases of retinitis pigmen- 
tosa in the United States. 

From time to time, new treatments for 
this disease have been glowingly described 
in the medical and popular préss. These 
have been seized upon by ophthalmologists, 
patiently tried out, and, in every instance, 
found wanting. The latest and most spec- 
tacularly publicized retinitis pigmentosa 
treatment is that of Dr. V. P. Filatoff, 
Moscow scientist, who for the last ten 
years has been using a technique called 
“tissue therapy.” The Russian investiga- 
tor and his associates are said to have 
curbed the progress of this disease by in- 
jections of cod-liver oil, and by implant- 
ing liver tissue and placenta* substances 
directly into the eyes of their patients 
(Newsweek, May 13, 1946). 

Because of the persistent and numerous 
demands for the use of the Russian treat- 
ment, and because of Dr. Filatoff’s reputa- 
tion, a group of New York City doctors 
started a special clinic in June 1946, in 
which some 200 retinitis pigmentosa pa- 
tients were treated with injections of cod- 
liver oil, shark-liver oil, vitamins A, and 
A and D, and placental implantations after 





*The organ which connects the embryo with the 
mother by means of the umbilical cord. 


Telescopic Eyes: Something new in surgical edu- 
cation was introduced at Doctors Hospital in Los 
Angeles last week when a.group of students and 
doctors watched a delicate eye operation through 
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the methods described in the Russian lit- 
erature. 

Last week, Dr. Dan M. Gordon, repre- 
senting this group, made the first official 
report to fellow ophthalmologists on the 
use of the Filatoff technique in 128 patients 
who have received sufficient treatment to 
warrant a definite pronouncement. 

Dr. Gordon said there was apparent “im- 
provement” in 33 per cent of all cases 
treated. “On the surface,” he pointed out, 
“this would seem to be a very optimistic re- 
port for . . . a hopeless disease. Actually, no 
such optimism is intended or shown by a 
detailed analysis of our records or con- 
firmed by observation of the patients.” 

Dubious Results: This “improve- 
ment,” Dr. Gordon emphasized, varied 
from counting fingers held before the eye 
more accurately to recognizing the large 
letters on a test chart and, in one case, to 
reading more lines on the chart with one 
eye. Some of the patients treated could 
also see a little farther out of the side (en- 
larged field of vision) . Others had improve- 
ment in one eye and regression in the 
other. At least. three showed a marked 
loss in vision under treatment. 


Summing up the results of the New 


York clinic, Dr. Gordon advised his col- 
leagues not to “summon in all of their re- 
tinitis pigmentosa cases for this new treat- 
ment until much more is known about its 
merit, length of duration of the improve- 
ments, if such they are, and ability to 
maintain such improvements.” It would be 
a tragedy, he concluded, to arouse any en- 
thusiasm either in the patient or the doc- 


tor until these questions can be accurately 
answered. “Certainly, from our results to 
date, [the Filatoff] method would seem of 
very little, if any, practical value.” 


Vitamin’s Stepchild 


Ever since 1922, when Dr. Herbert M. 
Evans of the University of California dis- 


_ covered Vitamin E (tocopherol) , this sub- 


stance, found in wheat germ oil, cotton- 
seed oil, green, leafy vegetables, meat and 
eggs, has been tried out—and disproved— 
on everything from amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis (the disease that killed Lou 
Gehrig) to several forms of heart disease. 
Nevertheless, this stepchild of the vita- 
min family has had good results in cases 
of habitual abortion, in premature separa- 
tion of the placenta from the fetus, and in 
menopause disturbances ranging from neu- 
rotic complaints to severe psychotic mani- 
festations. 

It was because of the favorable meno- 
pause results that Dr. Stanley T. Michael 
and Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles of Providence, 
R.1., resolved to try vitamin E in the 
treatment of mental disorders. Their re- 
port, in the current issue of the Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, reveals that 
in a group of 35 psychotic patients, 2+ 
women and 11 men, 60 per cent showed 
improvement following concentrated doses 
of tocopherol. Results were most obvious 
in patients suffering from depression agi- 
tation, anxiety, and lessened ability to talk. 

The value of tocopherol, the doctors 
agreed, ranks below that of the accepted 





inte. Na..onal 


telescopes. Heretofore this kind of operation could 
be seen by only one or two individuals, but as ~- 
many as a dozen can watch through telescopes 
focused on a mirror directly over the operation. 


Newsweek 
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electric and insulin shock treatment, but 
it might be effective in the management 
of depressed patients unable to undergo 
shock therapy. Its good effects, they con- 
cluded, can be laid to the drug itself, and 
not to the correction of vitamin E de- 
ficiency in the mental patients. 


Husband & Wife Winners 


The research of two scientists, whose 
marital and professional teamwork sug- 
gests that of Pierre and Marie Curie,* was 
honored last week with science’s most 
coveted award—the Nobel Prize for Medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Carl F. Cori and his slim, red-haired 
wife, Dr. Gerty Cori, biochemists of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, both are 51. 
Both were born in Prague, studied in the 
same chemistry class at the university, 
and were married a few months after 
graduation in 1920. Now American citi- 
zens, they received the award for isolating 
an enzyme (a biological catalyst), phos- 
phorylase, which governs the process of 
converting animal starch into sugar within 
the body. 

The Coris will share the 1947 medicine 
award with Dr. Bernardo A: Houssay, a 
Buenos Aires diabetes specialist, for his 
work on the hormone produced by the 
frontal lobe of the pituitary gland. The 
two doctors Cori will receive half of the 
cash award of $48,752, or $24,376. The 
other half goes to Dr. Houssay. 


For Cranky Babies 


Diaper rash, the troublesome irritation 
caused by ammonia in the urine, is the 
most common skin ailment of young chil- 
dren. Bichloride of mercury relieves this 
condition, but it is not an ideal antiseptic 
because of its poisonous qualities. Boric 
acid, on the other hand, is safe enough, but 


it lacks the strength necessary to clear up . 


the irritation. 

Last week in the Journal of Pediatrics, 
a group of doctors from the New York 
Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals, announced a new bactericide 
for diaper rash that is both safe and sure. 
It is an ammonium compound, bearing 
the jaw-breaking name: para di-isobutyl- 
cresoxy-ethoxy-ethy] di-methy] benzyl am- 
monium chloride, monohydrate. The drug 
is distributed under the trade name “Dia- 
pene.” 

Forty-nine babies suffering from diaper 
rash were cured within one week by 
impregnating their diapers with Diapene, 
the doctors said. The antiseptic quickly 
destroyed Bacillus ammoniagenes, which 
infested the affected skin, and did not 
cause a secondary irritation. 





*The 1908 Nobel physics prize went to Pierre and 
Marie Curie; the 1935 Nobel chemistry award to 


Frederic and Irene Joliot-Curie, a daughter of 
Marie Curie. 


November 3, 1947 








IF your car feels fi ke #éus..it5 time for 
MAKFAK Chassis Lubrication 





TS LONG 
THAT CUSHIONY FEELING LAS ER WITH MARFax, 
You get sure, long-lasting protection against friction and wear 
when you treat your car’s chassis to Marfak. This tough, specially 
compounded lubricant stands up under road pounding, protects 
for 1,000 miles and more. You get proof that this is so in the 
“cushiony” driving and smooth handling ease that lasts from one 
Marfak job to the next. Applied 
by chart, never by chance. Ask 
your Texaco Dealer to give your 
car that “Marfak feeling” today. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES / | 





Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station 
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WSV art by James Cutter 


Everest is left far below as airborne man climbs toward interplanetary space 


Air War Without Air 


Off we go into the wild blue yonder, 
Climbing high into the sun.* 


The Air Force will soon need a revised 
lyric for its most stirring song. Encased in 
pressurized cockpits and dressed up like 
men from Mars in the secret “spook suit,” 
pilots are zooming beyond the “wild blue 
yonder,” to where the air is so thin and 
incapable of diffusing light that the day- 
time sky turns purple and almost black. 

The newest, fastest flying machines are 
most at home in the heights where birds 
cannot fly and men without artificial aid 
cannot breathe. For top speed and top 
altitude go together. America’s XS-1 
rocket plane, designed to surpass the 
speed of sound, already has unofficially 
surpassed by a wide margin the world’s 
record for airplane height. The batlike 
jet-propelled flying-wing bomber, which 
made its first test hop last week, is in- 
tended to skim through the stratosphere. 
That is where the frontier of military 
aviation is being pioneered, to open the 
way for continent-to-continent warfare 
with a kind of striking force never 
achieved in the second world war. 

The wartime ceiling for the B-24 was 





*From “The Army Air Corps.” copyright 1939 by 
Carl Fischer, Inc... New York. 
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about 20,000 feet; for the Flying Fortress, 


~ 25.000 feet; for the Thunderbolt and the 


Mustang, seldom above 33,000 feet. These 
altitudes were achieved with oxygen, with 
fighter pilots using automatic masks that 
began feeding oxygen at about 8,000 feet. 
The highest flying American plane, and 
the only one with a pressurized cabin, was 
the B-29. Its operating ceiling was listed 
at 33,300 feet, although in a special test a 
B-29 went to 47,910 feet in 1946. 
Higher Than the Sky: A postwar 
group of experimental Air Force planes 
are now pushing toward a 50,000-foot op- 
erational level. Most spectacular of the 
new bombers is the YB-49, the 3,000-mile, 
eight-jet flying wing. With its huge spread 
of wing surface, it is especially designed 
for sustenance on the thinnest air. It flew 
successfully for the first time last week 
as the Northrop company delivered it to 
Muroc Air Base in California for tests. 


Delivered to Muroc some time ago, the 
fantastic, bulbous little experimental 
rocket ship XS-1 is streaking faster and 
higher in almost daily runs over the base 
as the aviation world eagerly awaits the 
greatest advance since Kitty Hawk—news 
that the ship has at last crossed the so- 
called barrier of the speed of sound. In 


the secret tests, the XS-1 may already 


have passed the sonic barrier. 
The XS-1 was designed for the fantastic 
height of 80,000 feet—higher than the 





world’s balloon record of 72,395 feet. 
Though the Air ‘Force has delayed an- 
nouncing it, the XS-1 has climbed to 63,- 
000 feet, far surpassing the official world’s 
airplane record of 56,046 feet. 

The mechanical limits of airplane con- 
struction do not permit fully breathable 
pressures within the cockpit at such alti- 
tudes as 63,000 feet. At that height, the 
XS-1 cockpit is brought to a level of 40.- 
000 feet by pressure. The pilot breathes 
oxygen from a pressure bottle which helps 
force the life-giving gas into his lungs. If 
a structural failure should oecur, the sud- 
den decompression would put the pilot in 
a blood-boiling lack of atmosphere. 

Upper-Air Suit: For such an emer- 
gency, the Air Force has an answer in the 
secret pressure sult that pilots call the 
“spook suit.” It represents a long line of 
evolution from the last decade’s cumber- 
some high-altitude “diving suit,” with rub- 
berized fabric topped by a_ transparent 
plastic helmet. The next-to-latest Air 
Force model, with its transparent head- 
piece bubble (see cover) , has been further 
improved. The newest “spook suit” is too 
secret to be shown, but those who have 
seen it admit that its wearer will still be 
a strange-looking human. 

The new lightweight, flexible suit, tai- 
lored for a close fit on the individual pilot, 
gives him considerable freedom of action, 
although it is attached to a pressure-gen- 
erating mechanism in the plane. Maj. Gen. 
Malcolm Grow, the Air Surgeon, hopes to 
have it further refined until it is as easy 
to wear as an extra suit of long underwear. 
But that is still in the future. 

The present pressure suit is not kept 
inflated all the time. It is intended for 
use if the cabin pressure fails. To deter- 
mine whether the pilot would remain 
conscious for the few seconds needed to 
turn on the suit’s air valve in an emer- 
gency, a human guinea pig in the experi- 
mental high-altitude chamber at Wright 
Field was taken up slowly to a simulated 
40,000 feet, then suddenly subjected to a 
pressure corresponding to 65,000 feet— 
higher than where blood boils. Kept there 
for a hazardous 13 seconds, he felt faint, 
but remained conscious and suffered no 
ill effects. ; 

In still further tests a young doctor 
snugly encased in the pressure suit was 
“lifted” as high as 106,000 feet—virtually 
a vacuum. The suit worked. The. signifi- 
cance of this experiment is that man has 
learned how to stay alive in empty space. 

Trial and Error: Without special 
help for breathing, man is pretty much 
limited to a layer of 4 miles above the 
level of the sea. In 1935, looking ahead to 
the era of pressurized aviation, an Inter- 
national High Altitude Expedition made 
careful studies in one of the highest per- 
manent human settlements on earth, a 
mining community in the Andes above 
the Chilean port of Antofagasta. The 
miners could work a_ sulphur deposit 
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19,000 feet above sea level, but they found 
it desirable to live in a town 1,500 feet 
lower, walking up and down each day. 
From that town, the women of the com- 
munity descended another mile when they 
expected to bear children. 

Nowadays the human effects of altitude 
are tested thoroughly on the ground, in 
special pressure chambers like those at 
Wright Field and the Yale Aeromedical 
Research Unit, from which the air is 
pumped out while thorough measurements 
are made on human volunteers and ani- 
mals. Here is what would happen without 
added oxygen or pressure: 

P At 5,000 feet, although the pilot feels 
good, he has lost acuity of night vision. 
Pm At 10,000 feet, coordination and judg- 
ment are impaired for active personnel, 
although most inactive passengers would 
be fairly comfortable. 

> At 25,000 feet, breathing is very diffi- 
cult because of lack of oxygen and low 
air pressure. 

Pm At 51,000 feet, the body cannot absorb 
even pure oxygen because the available 
pressure in the air is entirely countered 
by carbon dioxide and water vapor in the 
lungs. 

> At 63,000 feet, the blood boils. 

> At 70,000 feet, a pilot bailing out of a 
plane could not fall into breathable air 
fast enough to survive, unless he was con- 
tained in a pressure suit or pressure cap- 
sule of some kind. 

Such findings explain why the simple 
oxygen mask, supplied by a tube from a 
container of compressed oxygen, becomes 
insufficient at very high altitudes. There 
is not enough air pressure to force ade- 
quate oxygen into the blood. 

These, then, are the trends: For very 
high-altitude military planes—pressurized 


cabins plus pressure suits plus oxygen. 
For moderately high-altitude commercial 
planes—pressurized eabins plus some sup- 
ply of emergency oxygen. For, at any alti- 
tude, commercial passengers would hardly 
take to the discomfort of a rubber mask 
pressing against the cheekbones, except in 
an emergency. 

Airliner of the Future: Today, most 
of the civilian airlines, using nonpressur- 
ized DC-8s, DC-4s, and Lodestars, stay 
below 12,000 feet. But the chances are 
that, within a few years, passengers mak- 
ing air trips of more than 1,000 miles 
will fly in sealed cabins supplied with air 
that has been compressed by powerful 
pumps. Virtually all new long-distance 
airliners are being designed for pressuriza- 
tion, although the airlines prefer the more 
soothing description of air-conditioning. 
And in fact, the systems provide not only 
for pressurizing the air, but at the same 
time for ventilation, heating, and cooling. 

The Douglas DC-6 (the type that 
crashed in Utah last week, see page 26), 


the Lockheed Constellation. and the new 


Boeing Stratocruiser have airtight con- 
struction. which means sealing up every 
door, window, and control cable opening, 
and a fuselage of especially strong con- 
struction to resist the pressure difference. 

The air-conditioned approach to the 
stratosphere is already paying off in get- 
ting people to far places more quickly 
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and comfortably. One day last week, a 
Sabena DC-6 came into La Guardia Field 
from Brussels in twenty hours, its 43 pas- 
sengers breathing 8,300-foot air while fly- 
ing at the 19,000-foot level. About the 
same time a Pan American Constellation 
took off for London, and made most of 
the twenty-hour non-stop trip at 17,000 
feet, where its twenty passengers, com- 
fortable at a 9,000-foot cabin altitude, 
looked down on a sheet of clouds punc- 
tuated by thunderstorms. 

With airliners becoming available for 
30,000 feet, there have been fears about 
what may happen to passengers if the 
pressure system failed. Some doctors think 
there should be emergency oxygen for all 
aboard. The usual practice is to provide 
oxygen for the crew, which has the active 
job of getting the plane downstairs, plus 
token supplies which stewardesses would 
rush to the more vulnerable passengers. 
On Oct. 18, the CAB published a_pro- 
posed set of tighter regulations, on which 
the airlines have several weeks to com- 
ment. Pressurized planes would have to 
carry 30 minutes of emergency oxygen for 
10 per cent of the passengers, and more 
than that over certain difficult runs. The 
airlines ‘and plane manufacturers have 
argued that anything like complete oxygen 
supplies for all passengers would weigh so 
much as to make the whole operation un- 
economical. 

Military flying permits greater expense 
and greater risk—both of which will be 
encouiitered at the much greater altitudes 
involved, which is why current military 
research begins at the altitudes where 
commercial operation ends—and will go 
on to where the outer fringes of the at- 
mosphere merge insensibly into the empti- 
ness of interplanetary space. 
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The rocket plane XS-1 (top) has broken aviation’s altitude record and the jet “flying wing” can fly in thinnest air 


November 3, 1917 
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90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss— $3000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different “gaps” in coverage can cost 
you money! Don't risk a loss by think 


me you're fully insured, Know you 


have full insurance protection, Be safe, 
hot sorry, 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 


property insurance and bonds. AMICO 


is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 
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AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE CoMPANY 
| 4740 Sheridan Road 5 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps i 
in Your Bridge to Security.” 
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RADIO 


Reinformation, Please 


If there was a familiar ring to last week’s 
Information, Please program—that was the 
way it was meant to be. The show (Mu- 
tual, Friday, 9:30-10 p.m., EST) with 
Jimmy Durante and Deems Taylor as 
guests was a recorded rebroadcast of the 
June 10, 1946, program. It was the first 
time that a network show had been re- 
broadcast coast-to-coast on records. 

Dan Golenpaul, the producer of Infor- 
mation, Please, has always wanted to re- 
peat some of his better shows. But not 
until he moved his panel of experts from 
CBS to Mutual this fall did he get on a 
network that accepts recordings. Now he 
expects to do five rebroadcasts a year, 
with the old commercials dubbed out and 
new ones inserted by local announcers. 
Though Golenpaul personally picked the 
Durante show to start his recorded re- 
broadcasts, the other shows will be chosen 
by a poll of the nation’s radio editors. 





Current Listening 


Tue Zane Grey SHow. Mutual, 
Tuesday, 9:30-10 p.m., EST. Sus- 
taining. According to Mutual, this 
is a show written from the works of 
the “world’s favorite Western au- 
thor.” And Grey’s much-thumbed 
classics of the Purple Sage do serve 
as a penciled background for what 
otherwise is just another show about 
a hard-riding, soft-hearted, Western 


cowboy and his horse. 

Tue Apporr AND CosteLLo Snow, 
ABC, Wednesday, 9-9:30 pm,, EST, 
Cooperatively sponsored, Listeners 
who like the strong corn of Abbott 


and Costello will like their new show, 


for it is the same moonshine they 


have been peddling in vaudeville, 


films, and on the air for seventeen 
years. Like the Bing Crosby pro- 
gram, a transcription, the current 
show is also cooperatively sponsored, 
which means its only musical back- 
ground is that offered by an a cap- 
pella choir. With the singing help 
of Susan Miller, the program man- 
ages to get by, but it isn’t devas- 
tating radio. 

Spotuicnt Revue. CBS, Friday, 
10:30-11 p.m., EST. Sponsored by 
the Coca-Cola Co. Two big record- 
ing artists, Spike Jones and Dorothy 
Shay, the Park Avenue Hillbilly, 
have joined forces for their first net- 
work show. They should have stuck 
to records and their specialties. The 
combination of bad casting and poor 
production le.» » best part of 
the show to the unassuming, under- 
played commercials, 











DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAIR 
Lok wT 





Men—be smart! Enjoy the EXTRA 
advantages of Kreml Hair Tonic. 
Kreml contains a special combination 
of hair grooming ingredients, which is 
found in No OTHER hair tonic. That’s 
why it keeps hair neatly in place 
longer with a nice, healthy-looking 
lustre. But Kreml does LoTS MORE— 


DQ) NEVE SMOTHER HAR 
DOWN WITH GREASY 600 


| Krem] always looks and feels 
$0 CLEAN on hair and scalp, 
A single application keeps hair pers 
fectly groomed all day yet never looks 


or feels greasy or sticky. No grease 
comes off on pillows or hatband, 





IS YOUR HAIR SO DRY 
IT BREAKS AND FALLS? 


Kreml is simply great to 
lubricate a dry scalp. It 
actually helps ‘condition’ hair in that 
it leaves it feeling softer, more pli- 
able. At same time Kreml removes 
dan¢cruff flakes and leaves the scalp 
feeling so CLEAN—SO ALIVE—SO IN- 
VIGORATED. Use Kreml Hair Tonic 
daily for better groomed hair—a 
more ‘hygienic’ scalp! 


KREML 
HAIR TONIC 








A product of R. B. Semler. Inc. 











the house detective was suspicious 


“Why,” he asked Mrs. Waddington 
Pipps, “would a society lady such as 
you be nosing around our laundry 
and kitchen?” 

“My good man,” she purred con- 
descendingly, “perhaps you could tell 
me what they use here for cleaning? 
It's wonderful! | could use some in 
my 30-room Newport cottage.” 

It doesn’t take a hotel detective to 
find that answer. Managers of many 
leading hotels and restaurants use 
Wyandotte Cleaning Compounds. 
These give linens, china, silverware 


and rooms the sparkling cleanliness 
that guests appreciate so much. For 
these products are specialized to meet 
every cleaning need. 


Wyandotte Cleaning Compounds 
are doing quick, safe and efficient 
work in a wide variety of cleaning 
fields—in office buildings and laun- 
dries, in dairies and bottling plants. 
No matter what your cleaning prob- 
lem may be — Wyandotte has the 
product for the job — and a trained 
representative nearby when you need 
help or service, 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice, and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT~ OFF. 


SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan + Offices in Principal Cities 








...and wait 
till you walk 
in them! 


The smart good looks of 
Matrix Shoes is only half the 
Matrix story. The rest is in 
the amazing foot-comfort of 
“your - footprint -in-leather” 
. . . the moulded inner sole 
that cradles every curve in the 
bottom of your foot. Step into 
Matrix Shoes today! Look in 
your classified telephone di- 
rectory for the name of your , 
local dealer. 


trix Shoes 


BY HEYWOOD 
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THE HOUSE OF HEYWOOD, Worcester 4, Mass. 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes Since 1884 
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The AP on the Carpet 


In Detroit last week, top news execu- 
tives of the Associated Press sat down at a 
long green-covered table opposite a row of 
managing editors. The AP men braced 
themselves for the onslaught from the 
committees set up last year by the AP 
Managing Editors Association to put AP 
news under a continuous scrutiny. 

Below the dais, some 300 other manag- 
ing editors settled into comfortable, red 
plush chairs of the Hotel Statler to watch 
the sport. Between them and the plat- 
form, Kent Cooper, AP executive direc- 
tor, sat and beamed encouragement to his 
men, as they talked back to editors they 
must please. Some of the give and take: 

The Prosecution: The AP is too timid, 
“afraid to make a mistake.” The Defense: 
“We are too timid. We are afraid of mis- 
takes . . . Gentlemen, as Mae West says, 
what have you got in mind? Are you in- 
viting libel suits?” 

The Prosecution: “AP leads are fog- 
bound by many rules and qualifications 
... There is serious need to get the read- 
ability down.” The Defense: “True in 
many instances . . . [But] we have come a 
long way in this respect during the last 
twenty years.” ‘ 

The Prosecution: On business news, the 
AP should study the news magazines and 
The Wall Street Journal. “Their style is 
not uninspired and uninformative.” The 
Defense: “We feel we provide plenty of 
copy to keep financial pages from being 
dull, although we undoubtedly could pro- 
duce more.” 

The Prosecution: “The chief fault of the 
AP foreign file is bad writing.” The De- 
fense: Guilty in a large part. “A genuine 
effort is being made to improve the stand- 
ard of writing.” 

The ME’s conceded that the Washing- 
ton bureau is doing a good job, but added 
that too many opening paragraphs from 
the capital “miss the boat in readability.” 
Then they closed their conference by elect- 
ing Stanley P. Barnett of The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer chairman for 1948. 


Atlantie Anniversary 


One day in May 1857, Moses D. Phil- 
lips, head of the Boston publishing house 
of Phillips, Sampson & Co., wrote to his 
nephew, Edward Everett Hale: “I must 
tell you about a little dinner party I gave 
about two weeks ago. It would be proper, 
perhaps, to state that the object, first, 
was to confer with my literary friends on 
a somewhat extensive literary project ... 
But to the party .. .” ~~ 

Well, (Phillips went on) Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Elliot Cabot, John 
Lothrop Motley (the “Dutch Republic” 
man), Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and 
Francis H. Underwood (Phillips’s young 


. 
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Barnett of the AP managing editors 


“literary man”) were there. “Imagine your 
uncle at the head of such a table.” 

This week, the “extensive literary proj- 
ect” of which Phillips spoke and which 
first published Hale’s classic “The Man 
Without a Country,” reached its 90th 
birthday. By Boston standards, 90 is no ripe 
old age, but in the magazine world it is. 
So The Atlantic Monthly marked its an- 
niversary with Yankee pride and restraint. 

It blew up its ancient title-page em- 
blem (Neptune riding the waves behind 
his horse) and put it on the cover in 
pastels. It invited Frederick Lewis Allen, 
an Atlantic graduate and now editor of 
the slightly older Harper’s Magazine 
(born in 1850), to write the birthday 
piece. It printed some hitherto unpub- 
lished love letters of Mark Twain, mixed 
a bit of literary past (Henry James) with 
some of the present (Budd Schulberg, 
John P. Marquand, and others), and 
hiked its press run 40,000 beyond the 
normal 160,000. 

There Were Giants: No seedling 
magazine ever sprouted in so lush a lit- 
erary garden. Underwood, often called the 
“editor who never was the editor,” planted 
the idea and chose Lowell as The Atlantic’s 
first editor. But for almost the next half 
century, the founding fathers themselves 
were the backbone of the magazine. 
Holmes, in the first issue, resumed his 
Autocrat papers after a lapse of 25 years. 
“T was about to say when I was inter- 
rupted .. .” he began. 

Longfellow, who sang Florence Nightin- 
gale’s praise in “Santa Filomena,” ap- 
peared time and again. So did Emerson, 
who got $50 for four poems in the first 
issue, Harriet Beecher Stowe, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
and Julia Ward Howe (“Battle Hymn of 
the Republic”). Until 1870, no articles 
were signed: The Atlantic wished to be- 
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You Can Get 
a Kaiser 
or a Frazer! 








There are now more than 100,000 owners of KAISER and FRAZER 
cars! You, too, can get one of these 100% postwar automobiles, 
and at the regular price, with or without a trade-in—from 

any one of our more than 4,000 dealers. For, despite the 

same hampering material shortages which afflicted the rest 

of the industry, Kaiser-Frazer became the world’s 

fourth largest manufacturer of automobiles way last spring — 


just one year from a standing start! That’s the reason your 
neighborhood Kaiser-Frazer dealer is delivering now! 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION e WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 

















More work hours are yours with a 








Ford Truck! That’s what longer life means! 


@ It’s how long a truck lasts that helps, 
determine its economy. The longer it lasts, 
the cheaper it is to own. 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, noted 
New York life insurance actuaries, 
assembled the records of all trucks of the 
five sales leaders registered from 1933 
through 1941. . . 4,967,000 trucks in all. 
Then they prepared truck life-expectancy 
tables in exactly the same way that they 
prepare life-expectancy tables for humans. 

What do the tables show? Ford Trucks 
last up to 19.6% longer than the other 
four sales leaders! 

Why is this true? Building long life into 
trucks is a Ford tradition based on experi- 
ence! Ford has built and sold more trucks 
than any other manufacturer! 


See your Ford Dealer’s truck life-expect- 


ancy table—your proof of why it pays to 
buy a Ford—the truck that lasts longer! 








HOW FORD TRUCKS PAY OFF FOR YOU! 


Your truck must produce or perish. The truck 
which can haul for you longer than others is 
the truck which can do the job better... 
more economically . . . more reliably. Ford 
Trucks stay on the job up to 19.6% longer than 
the other four sales leaders. 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday , 
afternoon 5:00 to 6:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time. 


The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 
13.1% longer than that of truck “B” 
3.2% longer than that of truck “C” 
7.6% longer than that of truck “D"” 

19.6% longer than that of truck “E” 
OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted actuar- 
ial methods to the actual experience as measured 
by truck registrations, we hereby certify that, in our 
opinion, the accompanying table fairly presents the 

relative life-expectancy of the trucks involved. 
WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 
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guile its readers with high moral aims, 
not names. 

Of nine editors, all but one stayed longer 
than Lowell’s four years. His job, he once 
wrote, almost got him out of debt and 
compelled him to walk to work in the 
mornings. On one such walk, his hat blew 
off and carried a half dozen manuscripts 
into the Chayles River. 

Among’ Lowell’s successors, James 
Thomas Fields (1861-71) brought Harte 
into The Atlantic, published Hale’s 
“The Man Without a Country,” and 
Browning’s “Prospice” but, in Allen’s 
words, “didnt go awhoring after British 
novelists.” William Dean Howells, Ohio- 
born novelist and critic who was editor 


Brown Bros. 


Lowell, Weeks, and Holmes: The Atlantic outgrew its New England garden 


from 1871 to 1881, once paid Harte the 
then miunificent sum of $10,000 for a 
year’s contributions. He also welcomed 
Mark Twain and Henry James. When 
Editor Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s dog chewed 
up a poem, he quipped: “How did he 
know that it was doggerel?” 

Sedgwick Suecess: In the ’90s, The 
Atlantic hit its low point, 7,000, in cir- 
culation. It staggered along until 1908, 
when it was bought by Ellery Sedgwick, 
once editor of the “muckraking” McClure’s 
Magazine. During the ’20s, Sedgwick, a 
New Englander by descent, a New Yorker 
by birth, shocked conservative Atlantic 
readers by printing an article advocating 
regulation of Wall Street and by letting Al 
Smith debate in print the religious issue 
in his 1928 bid for the Presidency, and by 
opening the chaste Atlantic to Ernest 
Hemingway when others deemed him too 
hardboiled. 

The highly opinionated Sedgwick also 
drew down liberals’ wrath in the ’30s with 
his fulsome praise of Franco during the 
Spanish civil war and with a propagandaish 
diatribe (in pamphlet form) against Mexi- 
co’s seizure of oil lands. In 1938, he yielded 
the editorship to Edward A. (Ted) Weeks 
and a year later sold control to Richard E. 
Danielson, former publisher of The Sports- 
man, who still is president and majority 
owner of The Atlantic. 

Weeks, now 49, was born in Elizabeth, 
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N.J., started college at Corneii, finished at 
Harvard, took graduate work at Cam- 
bridge in England, and holds several hon- 
orary degrees. He joined The Atlantic in 
1924, after a brief stint as manuscript 
reader and salesman for Horace Liveright, 
Inc. Tall, slender, and urbane, today’s 
“Mr. Atlantic” works at a large antique 
Italian table on the second floor of the 
monthly’s brownstone office at 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston. Since 1941, his right- 
hand man has been Charles W. Morton, 
48-year-old associate editor, and erstwhile 
writer for The New Yorker, reporter for 
the late Boston Transcript, and publicist. 

For Weeks and Morton, The Atlantic’s 
greatest cross is the persistent notion that 
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Culver 


The Atlantic is provincially Bostonian. 
True, it still has ancient taboos against 
stories about old maids, eccentric grand- 
fathers, and peculiar servants. But Morton 
adds: “If we got the right story about an 
old maid, we'd print it.” They rigidly fol- 
low Sedgwick’s maxim, “Don’t edit too 
much.” As evidence that The Atlantic has 
¢gome out of its New England garden, they 
cite such discoveries as Betty MacDon- 
ald’s “The Egg and I,” and the fact that 
The Atlantic’s California circulation tops 
that of Massachusetts. 


Shorn Critic 


In Varsity News, weekly paper of the. 


University of Detroit, sports writer Henry 
J. Racette commented on the football team 
last week: “What’s wrong with our be- 
loved Titans? . . . Could it be that the 
boys are not: on their toes? . . . Could 
there be dissension in the ranks?” 

Next day twenty beefy football play- 
ers descended on Racette in the Commerce 
and Finance Building’s washroom, clipped 
off his hair, painted a black T on his shorn 
scalp, “Victory” on each cheek and “U. of 
D.” on his back. Then they paraded Ra- 
cette outside before co-eds. One, noting 
the grid stars’ uneven haircutting, snorted: 
“They can’t cut hair either.” Neither Ra- 
cette nor university officials planned any 
reprisals. 





One Word that Means 


the World Over 
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Customs may differ, but tastes 
agree on Cinzano ... in every 
, country, on every continent. 

Use Cinzano French Vermouth 
for the dry cocktail... 
Cinzano Italian Vermouth 
in sweet cocktails or 
straight, as an 


aperitif before meals. 





CINZANO 


IMPORTED VERMOUTHS 


Sole Importer 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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OUTLOOK: 


-—— BUSINESS 





Rosy—but Those New Controls 


Government agencies keeping tabs on 
the country’s economic progress last week 
posted a, batch of glowing reports. 
> From the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Industrial employment hit a new peak of 
43,000,000 in September and would prob- 
ably be higher by Christmas. The average 
factory worker’s weekly wage had reached 
a record $50.42, a gain of $1.25 over 
August. Even allowing for increased liv- 
ing costs, said Commissioner Clague, fac- 
tory workers’ wages in September were 
30 per cent better than in 1939. 
> From the Federal Reserve Board: The 
index of industrial production was moving 
up again, rising to 185 in September com- 
pared with the year’s low of 177 in July. 
A July survey, said the board, had shown 
consumer finances still in good shape. Ris- 
ing prices had not shaken consumers’ in- 
tentions of buying housing, automobiles, 





refrigerators, furniture and other major 
items in the months ahead. 

> From the Commerce Department: Man- 
ufacturers’ backlogs of orders for durable 
goods were still big despite heavy ship- 
ments. 

>From the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: a prediction that big outlays for 
plant and equipment, increased new con- 
struction, and heavy consumer spending 
would keep output and employment high 
during most or all of 1948. Farm income, 
said the bureau, would -probably remain 
high in *48. 

In Wall Street, too, there was great 
optimism. An encouraging October rally 
had carried stock averages close to their 
summer highs. Then on Thursday came a 
sudden chill: President Truman’s call for 
a special session of Congress to fight infla- 
tion. The next day stock prices took the 
sharpest nose. dive in five months. 

The sudden dip reflected Wall Street's 
newest worry: What new controls would 
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Truman ask to fight inflation? Curbs on 
trading in commodities were pretty sure 
to be high on the list. But there might be 
others. Until the President unfolded his 
plans before Congress on Nov. 17, business 
would not rest easy. 


MERCHANDISING: 


Federated Foley’s 


When the Lord distributed department 
stores, said Fred Lazarus Jr., he forgot 
Houston. By last week, Lazarus, head of 
Federated Department Stores,* had cor- 
rected the oversight. 

At 12:05 Monday, Oct. 20, Mayor Oscar 
Holcombe cut a ribbon and Foley’s, Ameri- 
ca’s first big new full-line department store 
since 1929, opened to a surging crowd. 
Lazarus leaned against a counter and 


Foley’s new department store eliminates windows, uses wall space for perimeter stock rooms 


watched the start of an expected $24,000,- 
000 annual business volume pour in out 
of the heat of a fall Texas day. 

The customers came of a city that hard- 
ly knew a peer for growth and promise. To 
Houston, 1,400 airline miles from Wall 
Street, business was so important that a 
leading newspaper last week banner-head- 
lined on page one: “Stocks Gain in Sixth 
Million Share Day.” 

The city had the largest population and 
the biggest retail sales volume in the en- 
tire South. It was the world’s largest 
shipper of oil, cotton, and rice, and the 
third ranking deep-sea port in the nation. 
Houston was a city that had so much to 
build that it poured cement by night as 
well as day. 

Yet in 1945, when Federated bought 
Foley’s, Houston’s largest store, its sales 





*Seven semi-autonomous units—Abraham & 
Straus of Brooklyn, Bloomingdale’s of New York, 
Filene’s of Boston, Lazarus of Columbus, Ohio, 
Shillito’s of Cincinnati, Foley’s of Houston, and 
Halliburton’s of Oklahoma City. 


were only $8,000,000 in annual volume. 
Federated’s Columbus store did $40,000,- 
000 worth of business in a city less than 
half Houston’s size. 

To Lazarus the contrast was a chal- 
lenge. He combed Federated’s members 
‘or the best retailing ideas and hired the 
industrial designer Raymond Loewy and 
the architect Kenneth Franzheim to plan 
an entirely new Foley’s. 

Radical Practicality: The result 
displayed last week was, many retailers 
thought, the most radical and _ practical 
store in America. The six-story, block 
square, $12,000,000 building (with ad- 
joining garage) had no windows except the 
display fronts on the ground level. Foley’s 
eliminated windows because they waste 
wallspace and air-conditioned, fluorescent- 
lighted stores don’t need them. And just 
within its windowless walls, the store was 
able to install perimeter stockrooms, giv- 
ing clerks instant aecess to their entire 
range of merchandise. 

“Retailing,” Lazarus had said, “is an 
underpaid profession because there are 





too many people stumbling over each 
other’s jobs.”. In Foley’s, Federated had 
tried to organize and mechanize the flow 
of goods and customers so that the stum- 
bling stopped. 

Incoming merchandise was unloaded in 
Foley’s huge garage, across the street, 
dumped onto a conveyor belt, and un- 
loaded in the store basement for marking. 
It was then piled on pallets, shoved into 
elevators and discharged at the proper 
floor. The customer’s purchase, in turn, 
was dropped down a spiral chute to the 
basement and thence to the garage across 
the street. When the customer returned to 
the garage, his purchases were waiting. 

Last week, in Lazarus’ temporary of- 
fice on the sixth floor of Foley’s, the walls 
were still unfinished. But beneath his feet 
the store was humming briskly. The boy 
who started his merchandising career by 
selling collars in the family’s Columbus 
store at the age of 10 had built the kind 
of store he believed in. It had the “every- 
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Every Hungry Boy 
has a Friend in Nickel... 


There’s one food every boy likes... Bread. 


And, among other things, today’s 
enriched bread calls for pure, uniform 
yeast. 


But yeast is sensitive. The slightest 
contamination might alter the yeast and 
so change the taste and lightness of the 
bread. 


So the yeast maker and your baker keep 
their yeast pure with the help of equip- 
ment made of such Nickel alloys as Stain- 
less Steels. 


Stainless Steels stay smooth and bright. 
These Nicke! allovs also take the hard 
knocks of a busy bakery without forming 
cracks and crevices where bacteria can 
hide. Thus they promote the spotless 
cleanliness that protects and maintains 





the wholesome quality of our daily bread. 


Just one more way INCO Nickel serves 
you every day. It’s Your Unseen Friend, 
because it is used in many ways, not gen- 
erally seen, to help bring you your daily 
needs. 


Write for your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” This illustrated, 60-page booklet 
tells the story of Nickel, from ancient dis- 
covery to modern-day use. Address Dept. 90. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


wo, Nickel 


-- Your Unseen Friend 


Bread is the Staff of Life... Don’t Waste It 





DISTINGUISHED 
QUALITY 


HARTER 


No. 700 








Try this chair. Experience the satisfaction 
of deep-seated comfort, graceful styling, 
flawless performance. And discover that 
Harter quality costs no more. 


U.S. Koylon Foam cushions the seat, back, 
and arms. This soft and resilient material 
will not sag. It stays clean and cool—air 
circulates freely through its interconnect- 
ing cells. The President comes upholstered 
in luxurious Goodall “Gros Point” Fabric, 
durable and attractive. Choice of green, 
maroon, or brown upholstery. Baked en- 
amel finish in gray, green, or brown; also | 
grained walnut or grained mahogany. 

New, one-piece base (patent applied for) | 
smooth and silent in action, ball bearing | 
casters, stainless steel scuff-plates. 


The Harter President may be ordered | 
alone, or together with its matching side 
armchair, the President No. 710. Your 


+H Harter dealer will be glad to show 


MARTER 


literature on the President suite. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
STEEL CHAIRS © POSTURE CHAIRS 


HARTER CORPORATION | 
i11 PRAIRIE AVE, STURGIS, MICH, | 


Please send me literature on the President chairs. 
| 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 





CITY __STATR. 
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BUSINESS 





thing for evervbody’—$500 Hattie Car- 
negie models in the swank Crystal Room 
and $1.98 house dresses in the basement. 
And it had easily met its first test: an 
opening-day sales goal of $250,000. 


AUTOS: 


Mortgage Stopper 


Frank Keil, Chrysler motorcar dealer at 
California, Mo., has figured out a way to 
beat the gougers who were reselling his 
new cars at big profits. 

Keil now sells his cars for $5 less than 
list price. In exchange for the $5, he re- 
tains a one-year mortgage on the car. Since 
Missouri law forbids sale of mortgaged 
property without written consent of the 
mortgage holder, Keil can prevent resale. 

By last week, Keil had sold five cars 
under his mortgage scheme, and none had 
found its way to “new used” car lots. 


ADVERTISING: 


Success Story 

Top executives of the young New York 
advertising firm of Sullivan, Stauffer, Col- 
well & Bayles were gathered in_ their 
board room two weeks ago ‘o await an 
important visitor—John R. Gilman, ad- 
vertising chief of Lever Brothers, They 
wondered if they were due for a bawling 
out over ther handling of Lever's Silver 
Dust advertising plans, Instead, Gilman 
strode in and asked: “How would you 
fellows like to take over our Lifebuoy ac- 
count ($2,200,000 a year)?” §.$.C.&B. 


| President Raymond F, Sullivan was first 


to recover, “We'd love it,” he gulped. 
Ad men, however, showed little sur- 





Acme Photos 
Down in Front: Plunging necklines way-down-to-here feature 
“Fashion Futures” as shown by the Los Angeles Fashion Group. 
As with other designers, waists are narrow and hips broader. 


prise last week when it was announced 
that such a juicy plum had fallen to the 
fledgling §.$.C. & B. The firm had been 
tabbed as a moneymaker almost. since 
the dav in July 1946 when its four founders 
walked out of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
to form their own outfit. The four were 
Sullivan, 50-year-old, Yale-educated chair- 
man of the R. & R. plans board; Donald 
D. Stauffer, 46, and S. Heagan Bayles, 36, 
co-directors of R. & R. radio operations, 
and John P. Cohane, 35, a member of the 
R.& R. plans board. Rounding out the new 
agency’s top’ echelon was Robert T. Col- 
well, 43, former plans-board boss for J. 
Walter Thompson, biggest American ad 
agency. The four R. & R. dissidents carried 
off with them two: fat contracts: The 
$1,700,000 Noxema account and the $500.- 
000 Smith Brothers account. 

Three-Room Start: Because of a dire 
shortage of office space, $.S.C.& B. was 
forced to open for business in three rooms 
rented in the rear of the New York Bar 
Association building on West 44th Street. 
The firm negotiated its early business last 
autumn in a single phone booth in the 
downstairs lobby. Carter Products, Inc.. 
which wanted to offer the men the $1,600.- 
000 Arrid account, found their office only 
after a four-day search. 


Last April, $.$.C.&B. nabbed the 
$1,000,000 American Petroleum Institute 


magazine campaign, beating ten other 
agencies in open competition, The young 
firm was on tts way, In May, it landed the 
$400,000 J. H. Filbert (mayonnaise). busi- 
ness, MeCormick & Co. (tea and spices 
followed with a $400,000 account a month 
later. Last week 5.5. C.&B. still was not 


threatening such giants as J. Walter 


Thompson ($67,000,000 in annual billings) 
or N, W. Ayer ($53,000,000). In fact, it 
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could not yet flaunt the plush carpet and 
mahogany fixtures traditional to top- 
drawer huckstering. It did its business in 
two bare suites in the Marguery Hotel. 
Radio clients sat on a pantry sink to 
listen to trial recordings; copywriters 
wrote their copy in a_linoleum-floored 
— 

But S.S.C.& B.’s uncertain youth was 
clearly over; with $10,000,000 in annual 
billings, it had set something of a record 
for a fourteen-month old agency. 


Sing a Song of Solium 


After ten years and $1,500,000 of re- 
search, Irium, the mystery ingredient in 
Lever Brothers’ Pepsodent toothpaste, had 
a baby brother—Solium. a new, mysteri- 
ous ingredient in Rinso. 

Announcing the event, Lever Brothers 
last week was shooting the works with 
ads in 250 newspapers, color ads in maga- 
zines and Sunday supplements, and radio 
spots. Between now and the end of the 
year, said Lever Brothers, its Rinso with 
Solium campaign, directed by the Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan agency, would set a record 
for intensity in soap advertising. Some 
$2,000,000, insiders guessed,- would be 
poured into plugging the new ingredient 
“which washes white clothes whiter and 
makes colors look brighter than new.” 

Irium and Bob Hope had boosted Pepso- 
dent from fifth place to first in the tooth- 
paste market. If Solium worked out as 
well for Rinso, Lever would be highly 
pleased. 

Another mystery ingredient was ex- 
pected to turn up shortly, this one in Lever 
Brothers’ Lifebuoy soap. To those with a 
dread of singing commercials, its likely 


name—Chrisium—ominously echoed Irium 
and Solium. 


TRANSPORTATION: 


Authority in Newark 
In Newark City Hall last week, Howard 


S. Cullman, wealthy, unsalaried_ chairman 
of the Port of New York Authority, sat 
down and scrawled his signature to a 
contract. Under its terms the Port Au- 
thority, which is already the administra- 
tor of $279,000,000 in tunnels, bridges, 
freight terminals, and airports, would 
lease Newark’s air and seaport —_— 
for 50 years. 


Twenty-six years ago the Port Authority 


was created by the New York and New 
Jersey legislatures, turned out into the 
cold world, and told to earn its living, Its 
job was to unscramble the te tangled mass of 
eight and passengers moving through 
the port area, Tt could borrow money, but 
New York and New Jersey taxpayers 
Would not be responsible for its debts, 
Last week, in its moneyed, successful 


maturity, the Authority was relieving its 
parents and their municipalities of burden- 
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Here’s snow-fun for everyone— 
_get packing for a glorious 
winter holiday 
The minute you see those tons of 
white new snow and sniff that stimu- 
lating air you'll know how smart you 
were to save a week for winter... 

and Canada. 


Here’s picture-country to delight 
the eye of an artist, terrain to chal- 


lenge a tempo-turn expert. Here’s a 
double-quick cure for mid-winter 





The ultimate in ski-ing—fast powder snow 
on the towering Canadian Rockies. 


boredom—“time out” that will brace 
you up until spring lets you out of 
doors again. A few days go a long 
way in this winter vacationland, just 
overnight from Eastern centres. De- 
cide right now to head north soon. 
For information, write Dept. T-474, 


Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 


HON. J. A. MacKINNON D. LEO DOLAN 


Gay get-togethers around a log fire are Minister Director 


the perfect postscript to your day. 
, , . ™ NO PASSPORT NEEDED 
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0, You cat do this / 


BUT YOU CAN BUY SAME-SIZE MOTORS 
IN ALL THE DIFFERENT TYPES 


Square pegs for round holes? That’s small-time trouble compared 
with what you can run into in powering motorized products. 
Mr. T of Tampa wants his motors totally enclosed. Mr. P of 
Portland says, “make mine polyphase-induction.” Mr. C of 
Chicago takes direct-current. So, Mr. M—the manufacturer—is 
right in the middle unless his motors are interchangeable. That’s 
where Robbins & Myers comes in. 


EASY ANSWER TO INSTALLATION PROBLEMS 


Interchangeability is one of the many reasons why more and more 
makers of power-operated machines are switching to R & M 
motors. Identical dimensions in shell, bolt circle, head fit, base, 
and shaft diameter and height enable all motors of the seme frame 
size to fit into the same location. And special heads that fit one 


motor, fit them all! 


R & M motor-applica- 
tion specialists will be 
glad to work with your 
own engineers on any 
powering problems. 
Whether this involves 
standard motor types 
and sizes, their adap- 
tations, or built-to- 
order specials—you'll 
find short-cuts to mo- 
tor dependability and 
satisfaction in R & M 
experience. 








Luich Genefits for You! 


So, if you’re looking for additional cost 
savings that don’t bring quality down, 
or are re-designing to make your prod- 
ucts better and more attractive, investigate 
the many economies of dependable 
Robbins & Myers motors. You'll find all 
types, all sizes, all mountings in integral 
horsepowers and fractionals—built to 
traditional R & M craftsmanship; backed 
by fifty years of know-how; applied with 
truly co-operative engineering. Make a 
note now to write soon. 


ROBBINS « MYERS- INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
MOTORS HOISTS + CRANES » FANS > MOYNO PUMPS 
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some financial difficulties. To Newark it 
promised to: 
> Spend $50,000,000 to improve the air- 
port and $15,000,000 to modernize the 
seaport. 
> Pay an annual rental of $100,000 or 
75 per cent of the operating profit on the 
facilities. 
> Return the improved facilities intact to 
the city at the end of 50 years. 

For fifteen months Cullman had wooed 


, the flying field that lay across the Hudson, 


45 minutes from Times Square. For 
though the Port Authority had taken over 
New York City’s airports—La Guardia and 
Idlewild—earlier this year, Cullman knew 
that he needed the Newark field as well to 
win the port area’s race against overpower- 
ing air traffic. ' 

Frantically, the leader of the die-hards, 
ex-Mayor Meyer C. Ellenstein of Newark, 
reiterated that leasing the city’s airport to 
the PNYA would mean: (1) increased 
noise nuisance, (2) a decline in realty 
values, (3) an exodus of residents, and 
(4) a tax loss for Newark. 

But the offer was too tempting. At 
4 p.m. Wednesday, Oct. 22, the Newark 
City Commission reversed its earlier stands 
and voted to accept Cullman’s deal. Ellen- 
stein called it “the most stupendous mis- 
take in the city’s history.” 

But New York City seemed interested 
in compounding the “mistake” it made in 
turning over its airports to the Authority. 
Mayor William O’Dwyer asked the cor- 
poration for an offer to rebuild the city’s 
piers. And Hoboken, on the Jersey side 
of the Hudson River, was considering a 
$17,000,000 Port Authority offer to mod- 
ernize its waterfront. 








OIL: 


Chain-Reaction Shortage 


“A gallon of gasoline saved,” said A. J. 
McIntosh, economist for the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., “makes a gallon of fuel 
oil available to someone.” 

But last week few persons in the United 
States were saving gasoline. Beautiful 
weather for Indian Summer pleasure driv- 
ing had boosted gasoline consumption 
and delayed the building of fuel-oil stocks 
for winter. 

As a result, the predicted fuel-oil short- 
age (Newsweek, Aug. 25) seemed more 
likely than ever. At best, said oilmen, there 
would be spotty shortages, and with a 
cold winter there might be real suffering in 
the East and Middle West. 

In a chain reaction peculiar to the hard- 
pressed petroleum industry, if there was a 
bad fuel-oil shortage this winter, there 
would probably be a gasoline shortage 
next summer. If the oil companies had to 
turn too much capacity to fuel oil, gaso- 
line stocks normally accumulated during 
the winter months would fall short of sum- 
mer driving requirements. One of the larger 
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: Frey 7? CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT 


AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


Whether you are a businessman or a 
householder, or both, you probably don’t 
have to be told about the need for insur- 
ance protection. The question is whether 


your present coverages are adequate and 


Pe! 











common-sense in the light of rising values. 
The U.S.F.&G. agent in your commu- 
nity is qualified to advise you on such 
matters. Ask him to review your present 
insurance protection. 





Say 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
e @ ® e 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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companies in the industry was reported 
last week to have already laid plans to 
ration gasoline to dealers east of Ohio be- 
ginning Jan. 1. The expected quota: 75 per 
cent of 1947 consumption. 


FARMING: 


Parched Acres 


Drought was stalking the land which 
had just yielded the greatest wheat crop in 
history. In great parts of the Plains area, 
where heavy shocks of wheat fell before the 
harvest blades only a few months ago, the 
earth was bone dry. Farmers looked on 
miles of desolate soil and dead grass. At 
this time last year, the same areas were 
green with the tender young shoots of 
winter wheat. 

Kansas and Oklahoma had had no gen- 
eral rainfall since late July. In Nebraska, 
the rainfall in the July-September period 
was 43 per cent below normal; in Texas, 
36 per cent. 

Lack of moisture in the fields spelled 
crisis not only for the wheat farmers but 
for the whole world. Throughout the grain 
belt, farmers were calling the weather sta- 
tions asking when they could expect the 
rain needed for their winter wheat—doubly 
precious because of the summer corn short- 
age. “If we don’t get rain right quick,” 
they said, “we’re going to be ruined.” 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Kan- 
sas State College and a native Kansan, 
told Newsweek: “It is certain that if 


Paris Auto Show: Reversing the American trend, 
new foreign models are lighter, smaller, and sim- 
pler, except for the usual luxury, custom-built cars. 
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‘drought continues there will again be 


severe dust storms. For our own sakes 
and the sake of the world which needs 
part of the food we can produce, we 
simply must have rain.” 

In Texas, a spring on Williamson Creek 
ran dry for the first time in seventeen 
years. In Oklahoma, thousands of acres 
of plowed ground couldn’t be seeded for 
lack of moisture. On thousands of addi- 
tional acres the shoots had either failed 
to come up or had sprouted, then withered 
and died. In Kansas, where winter wheat 
must be planted about Oct. 1 to give it 
time to germinate before the frost hit, the 
story was the same. Governor Frank Carl- 
son predicted the state would be lucky 
to harvest 90,000,000 bushels of winter 
wheat in 1948. This year’s winter-wheat 
crop had been 300,000,000 bushels. 

The Brown Pastures: Already the 
drought meant less pasture, and less pas- 
ture meant less meat from the Great 
Plains area. In Oklahoma and _ Texas, 
where winter wheat normally grazes a mil- 
lion head of: sheep and several hundred 
thousand steers, the shoots were scarce. 
Wheat growers were canceling pasturage 
contracts with ranchers left and right. 

As yet, the dust storms of the ’80s had 
not reappeared. And the earth would prob- 
ably not start to blow this year. But K. D. 
Blood, Oklahoma agronomist, forecast: “If 
wheat isn’t up to a stand by the time 
March and April winds come, the dust will 
start moving.” A recognized top authority 
on the Great Plains, Dean R. I. Throck- 


morton of the Kansas State College School 
of Agriculture, described the drought as 
Kansas’s worst in perhaps 25 years or 
more. Since it takes at least one crop fail- 
ure to bring extensive soil blowing, he 
said, a dust bowl is possible in 1949. 


Significance—— 


The danger of a drought had been wide- 
ly foreseen. Even as Agriculture Depart- 
ment experts urged farmers to plant 
maximum acreages to meet world food 
needs, they realized they were heading for 
trouble. Agriculture Secretary Anderson 
himself had warned: “What we are do- 
ing in the Great Western Plains today is 
nothing short of soil murder and financial 
suicide.” 

But the need for food drove the Agri- 
culture Department on. And _ fabulous 
wheat prices tempted farmers, who also 
knew better, to plow up 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 submarginal acres which should 
have been left in sod. 

For seven fat years the gamble suc- 
ceeded. But like a bank account constant- 
ly being drawn upon and too infrequently 
replenished, the soil moisture had steadily 
declined. Last week, it seemed near ex- 
haustion. Two or three inches of rainfall, 
the slow, steady kind that soaks in, might 
still reverse the trend, and farmers, who 
must be optimists or go mad, were still 
hopeful. 

If the rainfall doesn’t come, the only 
harvest for many next year will be dust. 
Grain and food prices will probably go 





anternational 


Few visitors had authorization or cash to buy. 
Above are a Citroén, Simca Six, and a Renault; be- 
low are a custom-built Delage and a Czech Tatra. 
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There'll come a 
day when you'll 
wake Up... 





from a wonderful rest on an 
aluminum bed... 


through aluminum window frames 


you'll test the outdoors... 
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and turn on the heat piped through 
aluminum ducts... 
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then into the shower, which is 
aluminum too... 








fully dressed, you'll eat breakfast from 
an aluminum table 


More and better aluminum products —70a@y. ..with 





HERE IS A NEW KIND OF LIVING... living 
that offers you more comfort, more con- 
ucnience, more beauty. 

Imagine, for example, owning aluminum 
furniture, that can be moved about with 
just a touch of your hand. That’s deli- 
cately handsome, yet ruggedly sturdy. 
Imagine window frames and heating 
duct of lasting beauty ... that can’t rust, 
crack or corrode. Or a stall shower that 
makes even an old bathroom appear 
sparkling and modern. 


Small wonder more and more people are 


Kaiser Aluminum 


a Permanente Metals product 


demanding aluminum-made products. 


You, too, can demand these products—and 
get them. They’re now being made in ever- 
greater quantity because Permanente Met- 
als, led by Henry J. Kaiser, is rushing to 
manufacturers the light, bright, lasting 
metal that makes them possible. 


In but a single year of operation, Perma- 
nente Metals’ huge processing plants pro- 
duced 175 million pounds of plate, sheet, 
and strip aluminum. Almost as much as 
the entire industry produced in the most 
productive year before the war! 


That’s why there are more and better 
aluminum products... today ... with 
Kaiser Aluminum! 





Get the Manufacturers’ names 


For the names of manufacturers nearest you 
who make the aluminum products 
pictured above, write: 


Permanente Products Company 


Consumer Service Division, 1924 Broadway, Oakland, California 














Fashioned by 


Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow to 


Seagram's 


KO. 
CANADIAN WHISKY 


: i A entore _ 


Achieve the Ultimate in Luxury 


The coat of fabulous sable, the bottle of precious 
V.O. Canadian have this in common: each is the 
result of time without end in selection, matching, 
blending of the choicest of the rare. 

Such one-of-its kind luxury distinguishes Seagram’s 
V.O. Canadian. Just that much different, just that 
much alone in character—very light, very c/ean- 
tasting, Very Obviously the choice of those who appre- 


ciate Luxury. 


Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y. 


-Seageam’ $ 


CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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even higher. The foreign aid program will 
be endangered. This is the situation Secre- 
tary Anderson had in mind when he re- 
cently blamed the weather, not specula- 
tion, for soaring grain prices. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Rugs: By brushing a United States 
Rubber Co. adhesive called Rug-Sealz, on 
the under side of her rugs, a housewife 
can skidproof them herself. The company 
claims it will repair dry-rotted areas, keep 
raw edges from fraying, and patch rugs 
and rug pads. 

For Fishermen: A new-look fish lure 
invented by a Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
research engineer, Stanley J. Mikina of 
Pittsburgh, is made of magnesium. It 
looks like a fish, floats like a fish, and is 
loaded with sodium bicarbonate and pow- 
dered citric acid to entice fish with bubbles 
and pops. 

For Industry: The Progressive Welder 
Co. of Detroit has developed a low-voltage 
generator which will supply as much as 
50,000 amperes of direct current. The gen- 
erator is driven by an ordinary 15- or 25- 
horsepower electric motor. An extremely 
heavy flywheel keeps it from stalling when 
great quantities of current suddenly are 
called for—as in resistance welding. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Farm Equipment: To make the Uni- 
versal Jeep more useful on the farm, 
Willys-Overland Motors announced it will 
henceforth be equipped with a $187.50 
hydraulic lift that will fit all Ferguson 
farm implements. In addition, Willys 
dealers will act as nationwide distributors 
for the farm machinery manufactured by 
Harry Ferguson, Inc. 

Bonds: Wall Street investment bank- 
ers breathed easier when a $100,000,000 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph debenture 
issue was oversubscribed immediately 
after it was offered for sale on Oct. 22. But 
the 3.11 per cent net interest cost was the 
stiffest that any Bell System unit had had 
to bear in more than ten years. 

Taxes: The Treasury Department 
urged prompt amendment of tax laws, to 
allow businesses to carry their losses for- 
ward for five years, and thus reduce taxes 
paid on profits. The proposal would re- 
place the present two-year carry-forward 
and carry-back. 

Ford Facts: The Ford Motor Co. bal- 
ance sheet for Dec. 31, 1946, filed with the 
Massachusetts State Tax Commissioner, 
showed a decline of $14,136,000 in surplus 
and $44,669,000 in working capital from 
the previous year. The company, whose 
shares are closely held by the Ford family, 
publishes no earnings reports. 


Newsweek; November 3, 1947 
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WHAT! NO FIRE EATERS? 


Can’t use ’em. Better Homes & Gar- 
dens’ hot stuff is all about homemaking. 
100% service articles gather us only 
the husbands and wives whose big in- 
terest is home and family, and who 
spend their money accordingly. That’s a 
market of 3,000,000 high-income fam- 
ilies who must buy into the billions every 
year. Pretty fruitful spot for your story? 


Better [omes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, over 3000,.0009 
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MARCHANT 
CALCULATOR 


@ Greater Speed is one of the good reasons 
why you can rely on a Marchant Calculator 
fos worth-while savings in your business, 
worth-while job advantages for your office 
force. The other good reasons are 


QUICK AS A 













@ Greater Accuracy Control 
@ Easier to Learn and Operate 


These compelling reasons can be verified on your 
own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book 


Fora brief explanation of the swiftest, 
simplest and surest multiplication... 
write for Folder 247 

MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO, 
Oakland 8, California 





COLCULATURS 


AUTOMATIC =SILENT=SPEED 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
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| CHECK HERE 





























North, South, East and West, 
it's the American way to 
check your luggage. 


The Key 
is 


Your Check 


PEOPLE LOOK 


FOR LOCKERS FIRST 
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The Dilemma of the Marshall Plan 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE proponents of the Marshall plan 
/ right in believing that Europe is 
in the grip of an economic crisis. They 
are right in believing that our own eco- 
nomic and political future will be deeply 
affected by the fate of Europe. They 
are right in urging that we should do 
anything we can that promises to in- 
crease Europe’s welfare 
without imperiling our own. 
But the proponents of the 
Marshall plan mistakenly 
assume that the crisis in 
which Europe finds itself to- 
day is primarily the result 
of the destruction and dis- 
locations of the war. They 
have yet to recognize that, on 
the contrary, this crisis is for 
the most part self-imposed. 
It is primarily the result of the economic 
policies that have been followed since 
V-E Day by the governments of Europe. 
Europe is caught today in a strangling 
network of governmental controls. These 
controls include the pegging of foreign- 
exchange rates far above their real 
values. This encourages imports and 
discourages exports, causes a chronic 
deficit in Europe’s trade balance, and 
brings about a so-called “dollar short- 
age” which is a misnomer for Europe’s 
effort to buy more than it sells and to 
consume more than it produces. These 
governmental controls also include price 
ceilings which discourage, distort, and 
reduce production: priorities, alloca- 
tions, and prohibitions which paralyze 
initiative; nationalization which brings 
inefficiency and increases budget defi- 
cits; and confiscatory taxes and further 
threats of socialization which remove 
whatever vestiges of incentive may be 
left. 


urope, in brief, has destroyed the 

price mechanism. It does not per- 
mit free enterprise to function. Such a 
condition, as long as it continues, must 
nullify any further help that we can 
pour in. As Wilhelm Répke has pointed 
out in the English magazine Time and 
Tide: “Without a drastic internal re- 
form of the national economy, to put 
an end to inflation and socialist con- 
trols, foreign credits can have no lasting 
effects, just as a man cannot be kept 
alive indefinitely by perpetual blood 


transfusions if the cause of his hemor- 


rhage is not removed.” ‘This is preciel 





what happene’ to our loan to England. 
Though we .eakened ourselves by 
“giving blood,” England is in a graver 
crisis than before the transfusion was 
made. 

Some supporters of the Marshall plan 
assume that this problem can be met 
simply by imposing “tough conditions” 
with our loans. But the rem- 
edy would perhaps prove 
worse than the disease. Any 
European governments that ° 
felt forced to accept such 
conditions to get the loans 
would resent their imposi- 
tion. They would regard the 
conditions .as an obstacle to 
recovery, as unworkable, as 
imposed primarily for the 
benefit of “American capital- 
ists” rather than for the benefit of 
Europe. They would consider any con- 
ditions whatever as humiliating, an in- 
fringement of their sovereignty and in- 
dependence. The Communists in every 
country have already seized upon this 
issue and are eagerly exploiting it. This 
is plain in the recent Communist mani- 
festo and in the speeches of Zhdanoff 
and Vyshinsky. 


- 4 ND not the Communists alone. Even 

the usually staid London Econo- 
mist, denouncing the conditions of the 
American loan as “crippling” and “in- 
tolerable,” recently wrote: “Not many 
people in this country believe the Com- 
munist thesis that it is the deliberate 
and conscious ‘aim of American policy 
to ruin Britain and everything that 
Britain stands for in the world. But 
the evidence can certainly be read that 
way.” 

Our foreign-aid policy, then, is on 
the horns of this dilemma, If we make 
loans to European governments without 
imposing conditions, our funds will be 
dissipated without bringing the recov- 
ery we seek. If we impose the condi- 
tions necessary for that recovery, we 
give color to the Communist contention 
that this is “a plan for enslaving Eu- 
rope.” Can we afford to hand the Com- 
munists so powerful an issue? 

This dilemma is not accidental but 
inherent. It lies in the attempt of one 
government to bribe another into fol- 
lowing economic policies which that 


other government does not believe in 


enough to follow without the bribe, 


a 
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D™ on the field the band starts play- 
ing your Alma Mater. Hats come 
off and voices swell, and the most stirring 
music in the world rolls through the sharp 
November air and on across the years. 
You are glad suddenly — so very glad — 
that you “belong” — that you stand with 
men who have shared the intangible yet all- 
powerful force of mutual effort to achieve, 
to lead, to advance always. . 
This instinct to associate with that which 
you believe in is as old as man himself. It 


begins with the choice of your first friend 


and never diminishes, 


Many policyholders tell us that’s the way 
they feel about Northwestern Mutual. If 
you'll inquire — and it will be well worth 
your while to do so—we think you’ll dis- 
cover why Northwestern Mutual policy- 
holders are loyal and enthusiastic to a re- 
markable; and significant, degree — both 
about their company and the agent who 
serves them. 

So when a Northwestern Mutual agent 
calls on you—see him. He’s a career life 
insurance man—whose objective is wrapped 


up in your life plans, rather than simply 


in the policies he delivers, Remember, 





Northwestern Mutual life insurance is avail 
able only through Northwestern Mutual 


agents. 





me Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* QOTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR # 











No company excels Northern Mutua i tat hype fl bane relia od came omg bch fir mre 








Prayers for Peace 


To insure a true world peace and to 
check the spread of Communism, 270 
Chicago women have started a “relay of 
prayer” at the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Paul of the Cross in Park Ridge, a 
Chicago suburb. Each woman—and some 
ten men—has promised to pray in church 
for an hour a month, and there is con- 
tinuous invocation from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
daily. Mrs. Clark Boughton, whose sug- 
gestion spurred the crusade into action 
Oct. 1, says the women will pray “until 
we are assured a lasting peace.” 


Saint and Sinners 


Willie was a mouse. Like other young- 
sters—mice or men—he was curious. The 
delicious aroma of cheese tempted him, 
even though he knew his Uncle Bill had 
been tempted too, and had died in a 
mousetrap. But Willie felt that “one little 
bite” wouldn’t hurt. One snap, and Willie 
found out what his 
creator, Phil Saint, 
wants all young 
people to know: 
that sin and de- 
struction often re- 
sult from apparent- 
ly harmless temp- 
tations. 

Saint describes 
such cartoons as 
“Mice and Men” 
(starring Willie) as 
his ‘‘Christian 
work.” Now 35, he 
has been bringing 
Christian truths to boys and girls via car- 
toons, “chalk talks,” and slides for almost 
fifteen years. From his headquarters in 
Hawthorne, N.J.. Saint and his accom- 
panist, Bill Doyle, fan out through New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and even to Mid- 
western and Canadian cities. Although “a 
Baptist by preference,” Saint speaks in any 
Protestant church. 

His talks follow the pattern of the first 
such meeting he held. At 21, Saint had 
just decided to become an evangelist, and 
he accepted an offer from Bethany Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia, to speak to a chil- 
dren’s class. While preaching to them, he 
drew with chalk on some bags. 

Although he was nervous, the children’s 
interest quickly gave him courage. Saint 
felt that others should know of this novel 
way of holding children’s attention at a 
religious meeting. He drew up simple in- 
structions and has published them in a 
book, “ ‘Drawing’ Men to Christ.” 

Gary and Sammy: In 1940, Saint 
sent to interested churches a Christian 
comic book named “Gary,” the story of a 
young boy at college who tries to live by 
Christ’s teachings. His cartoons and color 
slides for churches now include “Sammy 
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Film strips demonstrate morals 


Scales,” the story of a teen-aged fish, and 
“The Runaway Boy.” -Last week, Saint 
was receiving orders for his new color 
slides of the Christmas Story. 

Saint has never been to art>school, and 
learned his craft from his father, a stained- 
glass artist. He has only one problem 
which he hasn’t allowed to hold him back. 
He is more than 50 per cent color blind. 


‘ io . : 9 
Christian Herald’s 70th 
Christian Herald is a family magazine for 
all denominations, dedicated to this platform: 
To advance the cause of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity; to serve the needy . to achieve 
temperance through education; to champion 
tolerance; to make church unity a 
reality... 


This masthead declaration has been the 
Herald’s policy ever since Louis Klopsch, 
a New York advertising man, bought the 


American edition from its British parent 
70 years ago. Great preachers like DeWitt 
Talmadge, Dwight Moody, Joseph R. 
Sizoo, and Dan Poling have edited it or 
written for it. The Herald has also carried 
excellent fiction and articles by such 
authors as Irving Bachellor, Charles and 
Kathleen Norris, and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Eleanor 
Porter’s glad girl 
Pollyanna made 
her debut in the 
Herald. 

As the Christian 
Herald celebrated 
its 70th birthday 
Oct. 24 in a new 
home in New York, 
it had plenty to be 
proud of. Supple- 
menting its edi- 
torial policy with U.S. Navy 
social action, the Dr. Poling 
monthly also spon- 
sors the Bowery Mission and a children’s 
home in Nyack, N.Y. Both are currently 
having golden jubilees, The magazine it- 
self, with its slick-paper stock, color cover 
and illustrations, and fat 100-page body, 
could also boast of its circulation. The 
Herald has risen from an original 30,000 
to 400,000—largest of any American Prot- 
estant religious magazine. 

Five Men at Work: A great deal of 
the Herald’s success is due to its present 
editor, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, who has 
headed the staff for twenty years and 
almost quadrupled its circulation. Hard- 
headed and two-fisted, Dan Poling—as 
everyone calls him—literally does the work 
of five men. In addition to editing the 
Herald, he conducts its question-and-an- 
swer page and writes editorials and book 
reviews. Baptized in the Dutch Reformed 
Church, since 1936 he has been minister 
of the 2,700-member Baptist Temple in 
Philadelphia (he was rebaptized by immer- 
sion before taking the post) . He commutes 
to New York:several times a week. 

In addition, Dr. Poling writes a daily 
column for The New York Post and lec- 
tures extensively. He is president of the 
International Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and from 1941 to 1946 he spent 
from three to seven months a year abroad, 
preaching and taking the world’s religious 
temperature—which he finds is not as 
high as it should be. 

Dr. Poling is the sixth generation of 
ministers in his family, and his two sons 
make the seventh. One, the Rev. Daniel 
K. Poling, is a minister at the Fort Wash- 
ington .Collegiate Church in New York. 
The other, Clark V., was one of the four 
chaplains who went down on the Dor- 
chester in 1943 after giving their life belts 
to soldiers. Dr. Poling is sad but not 
bitter about his son’s death. When a 
friend asked him what he gained by it. 
he said: “My boy and all the others won 
for us a fighting chance to win the peace.” 
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Check us first... 







WAA constantly offers good, ready-built properties you can use 


Corporation executives ... owners and 
operators of small businesses: Here’s the 
way to get your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker! Buying or 
leasing Government-owned facilities is a 
lot simpler than battling new-construction 
bottlenecks and shortages. 

Hundreds of good, usable, strategically- 
located properties are available for you to 
bid on now. Big, complete plants or small- 
space units; from coast to coast and border 
to border. One or more of these may ex- 
actly suit your requirements or be easily 
and economically adaptable to your needs. 

Check and consider the advantageous 


FOR LAND 


features of the plants and facilities listed in 
the new Plantfinder. Keep your eye on 
advertisements appearing frequently in 
newspapers and magazines—offering spe- 
cific properties in detail. Write, phone or 
call at your nearest Regional Office for 
engineering reports or further details— 
or to arrange for your personal inspection 
—of any property that you could use. 

Yes, the Real Property available through 
War Assets is a “bet” that you shouldn’t 
overlook. Check us first—find out whether 
what ‘you want is already built and up for 
sale or lease at timesaving, moneysaving 
advantages to you. 











WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Detroit « Grand Prairie, Texas ¢« Helena « Houst 


ROOM 307—425 SECOND STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 





Regioacl Offices: Atlanta ¢ Birmingham «¢ Boston ¢ Charlotte « Chicago e Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢ Denver 





e Jacksonville e Kansas City, Missouri ¢ Little Rock 


Los Angeles ¢ Louisville * Minneapolis ¢ Nashville « New Orleans « New York «© Omaha e Philadelphia 


Portland ¢ Richmond «¢ St. Lovis ¢ Salt Lake City ¢ San Antonio « San Francisco ¢ Seattle Spokane ¢ Tulsa 


FOR PLANTS 
FOR EQUIPMENT 








NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 
Describes immediately avail- 
able properties—lists others 
soon to be made available 
—#indexed, cross-indexed for 
your convenience. Write for 
free copy—to the address 
listed below, on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 





HOME OF THE 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President & Managing Directo? 
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FTER a clean boyhood with never 
A a sordid moment, my thoughts 
turned to money, and I became fasci- 
nated by the prices of women’s rai- 
ment in the advertising columns of the 
newspapers such as: $24.95, $49.95, 
$99.95. Women also are fascinated by 
the prices in these displays, but in 
exactly the opposite way. 

“My goodness,” a house- 
wife says to herself, contem- 
plating a dress marked 
$24.95 and bolting her coffee, 
“only $24. I must get to the 
store before they repent of 
their generosity.” 

“&*#---*** #1" is my own 
mental comment. “A $25 
dress booby-trapped with a 
nickel. I must lock the little 
woman in the cedar chest until this 
thing blows over.” 

That is the state of affairs in ladies’ 
haberdashery. However, it exists in 
other fields of commerce as well, and I 
regret to say that sometimes the prin- 
cipal victims are of male persuasion. 
Let us examine for a moment the foot- 
ball betting industry, which is said to 
be powered by the genius of an un- 
known character in Minneapolis for 
the benefit of retailers in New Jersey, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and other areas 
of dense sucker population. 


spout the genius in Minneapolis, I 
have my, doubts. It’s true that a 

few years ago, when bookmakers still 
were groping for light in the rich new 
football dodge, they needed someone 
with a working knowledge of football 
form to guide them. It was during that 
time that a Boston bookmaker ejected 
a snake from his staff in the person of 
a Harvard alumnus who wrote the 
football odds for him but was caught 
in the act of slipping a soft touch into 
the line for the enrichment of Harvard 
playmates. Divided loyalty is bad for 
business, said the bookie, as he hurled 
the subversive old Crimson from his 
bosom. That was also the time when 


. the genius in Minneapolis began to 


create a wholesale football line for 
the use of bookmakers all over the 
nation. 

It is pleasant to think of this clois- 
tered scientist at work, bent over his 
retorts and his test tubes, while a thou- 
sand bookies wait for the word. But 
today the line is subdivided. Local 


Regarding the Line 


by JOHN LARDNER 





books have their local wizards, and 
they cast their odds with an eye to 
local prejudices. What they all retain 
in common is the trade principle of 
the $24.95 dress. 

I have at hand the Jersey Line for 
last week. The Jersey Line is the line 
which caters to the gambling appetite 
of the city of New York. The 
mayor of the town, and the 
cops, when urged, can make 
the climate warm for book- 
makers in New York, but 
the thought waves of New 
York football fans are clear- 
ly audible to the bookmakers 
up there on the Palisades 
across the river—thanks, if 
I am not misinformed, to 
the precipitate folly of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. 

Notre Dame was favored over Iowa 
by 214% points in the Jersey Line (my 
subdivision of the Jersey Line) last 
week. What did that mean to the host 
of Notre Dame alumni who have never 
been near South Bend? Well, at a 
quick glance it meant that they were 
asked to give three touchdowns on 
their favorite, and a quick glance is all 
that many a football bettor takes be- 
fore reaching for his telephone. In cold 
fact, of course, a 2144 point margin 
means: that the favorite has got to win 
by four touchdowns. For practical busi- 
ness purposes, you can throw out the 
field goal and the safety. 

In a word, the citizen is giving four 
touchdowns for the price of three. Fur- 
ther prices in the Line were 51% points 
(needs a touchdown), 144 (needs a 
touchdown), and 14% (needs three 
touchdowns). The 51% point bet is a 
classic of misdirection and double talk 
borrowed without much editing from 
the clothing shops which sell to girls 
who failed to win their letters in arith- 
metic. 


EARLY all football betting with 
bookmakers is done on a 6-5 basis 
—you give $6 to get $5, and then give 
or take the points in the line. The sym- 
bol “14” is allegedly designed to avoid 
tied bets. In practice it can make a 
touchdown’s difference as surely as a 
lady’s hat at $9.95 means a $10 dicer. 
It is humiliating to have to dwell on 
money this way. As I said to begin 
with, I never gave the stuff a thought 
in my formative years, up to 3 (and 14). 
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BOXING: 


Unwanted Flyweight 


Only one man thought that Rinty Mon- 
aghan had won last week. One man was 
enough. Under British boxing rules the 
referee alone decides the winner. And he 
raised Monaghan’s arm in victory as 10,700 
fans in Harringay Arena, London, booed 
the new flyweight champion of the world. 

The largest gate ($130,000) ever to see 
a British flyweight match saw Dado Ma- 
rino, a 111-pound Hawaiian, floor Mén- 
aghan twice. Marino made valiant at- 
tempts to force the fight and drew blood 
from Monaghan’s nose and left eye. Dur- 
ing the fight Referee Ted Waltham warned 
Monaghan repeatedly for holding, butting, 
and using retreating tactics. 

At the end of fifteen rounds, everyone 
but Waltham thought Marino had won. 
Monaghan tried to switch the crowd from 
jeers to cheers by grabbing the microphone 
and singing “When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing.” Marino left the ring weeping angry 
tears. 


Two Associated Press writers, The Lon- 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 1 


Notre Dame over Navy 
Columbia over Cornell 

Yale over Dartmouth 

Penn State over Colgate 
Boston College over Georgetown 
Pennsylvania over Princeton 
Army over Washington & Lee 
Georgia Tech over Duke 
Tulane over Mississippi State 
North Carolina over Tennessee 
Vanderbilt over Auburn 
Kentucky over Alabama* 
Michigan over Illinois 

Indiana over Ohio State 
Purdue over Iowa 
Northwestern over Wisconsin 
Minnesota over Pittsburgh 
Missouri over Nebraska 

Texas over Southern Methodist 
Texas Christian over Baylor 
Rice over Texas Tech 

Texas A. & M. over Arkansas 
California over U. C. L. A. 
Oregon State over Stanford 

U. S. C. over Washington 





*Underdog special 


Score on judgment passes for week 
end of Oct. 25: Completed 13, fum- 
bled 11, both sides offside 1. Success 
average to date: 78 right, 39 wrong, 
8 tied: 66.7%. 
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don Daily Mirror, and a columnist from 
The London Daily Express all agreed that 
the decision in the title bout should have 
gone to Marino. Frank Butler, also of The 
Express, succinctly summed up the whole 
performance: “It stank.” 


FOOTBALL: 


Big Little Surprise 


Coach Lou Little of Columbia can usual- 
ly be relied upon to do the unexpected 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 29). In 1934, his un- 
derstaffed, underdog team beat Stanford 
7-0 even while Little was crying that his 
poor boys didn’t have a chance. This year, 
contrary to his custom, he has been cheer- 
ful despite successive defeats by Yale and 
Penn. Last Saturday, he pulled his sur- 
prise. Behind 7-20 at the half, Columbia 
passed Army dizzy in the final quarter to 
win 21-20 and so end the 32-game unde- 
feated record Army had piled up through 
the last three and a half years. 

Other surprises: 

P Illinois, champion of the Western Con- 
ference, ended a ten-game undefeated 
streak as it went down before the Purdue 
Boilermakers, 14-7. 

> With a record of four losses and no vic- 
tories this season, Pitt wasn’t given a 
chance against Ohio State. Taking advan- 
tage of Buckeye fumbles, the Pitt Panthers 
scored twice to win, 12-0. 

>The Trojans of Southern California 
rolled over Lynn Waldorf’s undefeated 
California Bears" by a topheavy 39-14. 


New Giant 


Last December, Frank Filchock got in- 
volved with a fixer; then he was suspended. 
This season the New York football Giants 
haven’t won a game. It looked just that 
simple to Coach Steve Owen: If he could 
find a passer of Filchock’s ability, the 
Giants should recapture the winning ways 
that had made them the 1946-47 National 
League Eastern champions. 

One man looked like a natural for the 
job. He was a local boy. He had‘ been a 
triple-threat halfback at Columbia, where 
he became familiar with the single-wing 
offense that the Giants use. He had brok- 
en twelve of Sid Luckman’s collegiate pass- 
ing records. After his release from the 
Marines last year, he played for the Bos- 
ton Yanks and although only a freshman 
he ranked third in National League pass- 
ing honors—right behind Bob Waterfield 
and Sid Luckman. On Oct. 19, he threw 
the two touchdown passes that enabled 
the Yanks to beat the Giants, 14-0. 

Two days later Paul Governali came to 
the Giants in a trade for Bill Paschal. On 
Sunday, when the Giants faced the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, Governali completed six 
passes, two for touchdowns. But Owen was 


wrong: Governali wasn’t nearly enough. 


The score: Giants 21, Steelers 38. 


INVESTMENT 


Prompting the selection of 
Magnavox is the realization 
that the finest in radio-phono- 
graph performance and styling 
is also the most economical 
investment. 14 superb models 


priced from $187 to $850. 
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LOSING HAIR? 


Send for this 
authentic 
booklet FREE 
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What you can do about 
SAVING YOUR HAIR” 
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a Tells you how you can get maximum results 
a NOW in cultivating scalp health, hair vigor and 
@ hair attractiveness. ‘What You Can Do About 
@ Saving Your Hair’ is compiled from authorita- 
@ tive dermatological sources, with the same com- 
@  petenceas otherEphraim literature, appropriate 
@ parts of which have been commended by the 
gw Journal of the American Medical Association, 
w American Nursing Association and other scien- 
a tific and educational groups; describes com- 
Py plete steps for home care of the hair. You will 
E find this booklet authentic—practical—helpful. 
5 Just mail coupon below. Booklet sent free. 
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BEEBE BEEBE EEEEEES 
EPHRAIM & COMPANY 
160 Summit Street, Dept. N-1 
Newark 4, New Jersey 
Please send me, without cost, the 32-page booklet 
“What YOU can do about SAVING YOUR HAIR”. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1928 





Miss (PRINT OR TYPE NAME) 





City Zone___._ State. 








THEATER 





Fred Fehl 


Familiar faces: Broadway last week welcomed back these veterans who star in three new productions (*) 


Van Druten’s Druid 


John van Druten’s “The Voice of the 
Turtle” is still playing on Broadway after 
almost four While “The Druid 
Circle” is extremely unlikely to come even 
close to that record, van Druten’s new 
play obviously has been written and staged 
by a man who knows his business. 

Actually, this is neither a good play nor 
one that has anything important to say 
in connection with current events. But 
it does offer the stagecraft and the life- 
size characterizations that make for in- 
telligent theatergoing. 

As in “Young Wooiley,” his first Broad- 
way hit (1925), van Druten returns to his 
English school days and once again con- 
cerns himself with the problems of adoles- 
cents and academic life. This time his 
scene is a small university near the Welsh 
border in the early 1920s, and his villain 
is the frustrated, unconsciously sadistic 
Professor White, who dislikes youth in 
general and two young university students 
in particular. 

These two students are misguided enough 
to be sincerely in love with each other, 
and when Professor White discovers a 
passionate love letter boy wrote girl, he 
compensates for his own emotional inade- 
quacy with a sort of jurisdictional black- 
mail. The play’s most effective and af- 
fecting scene is the one in which the pro- 
fessor forces the boy (Walter Starkey) to 
read the letter to him while the girl (Susan 
Douglas) listens in an agony of shame and 
embarrassment. 

It isn’t quite enough, however, that the 
playwright has made this episode come 
through with’ poignance and dramatic ur- 
gency. The rest of his play is chiefly (and 


76 


years. 


no pun intended) of academic interest. 
Its loose ends are gathered together by 
van Druten’s direction of a group of 
knowing actors—the two young lovers 
mentioned, Boyd Crawford and Neva 
Patterson as a sympathetic professor and 
his wife, and Lillian Bronson and Merle 
Maddern as occupational spinsters. 
Saving the best for the last, two per- 
formances stand out as competitors for 
the season’s honors. Ethel Griffies, who 
returns to Broadway after seventeen years 
in Hollywood and foreign parts, is a 
pleasure as a professor’s mother with a 
mind of her own. And Leo G. Carroll, as 
the middle-aged menace who is converted 
only on the author’s arbitrary say-so, is 
still one of the finest actors on the Ameri- 
can stage. (Tue Drum Circe. Alfred de 
Liagre Jr.. producer. John van Druten, 
director. Stewart Chaney, sets.) 


Magic by Medea 


In “Medea,” Judith Anderson gives what 
could be called from all angles a spec- 
tacular performance. She is spectacular in 
the way she carries the play practically 
single-handed; she is spectacular in the 
furious energy which she puts. into al- 
most every line, and she herself is spee- 
tacular, in the strictest sense of the word, 
to look at. 

It seems wrong to criticize so really tow- 
ering a piece oi work; yet one feels that 
the play would have reached a greater 
dramatic climax if Miss Anderson had 
started off a little more slowly and given 
the part a chance to build. However, for 
those who like their Greek tragedy in big, 
crashing doses, “Medea” is quite an ex- 
perience. 

As far as the writing goes, Robinson Jef- 


fers has done a dignified and rhythmic job 
of adapting the Euripides original. The 
chorus, always a difficult group to handle 
for modern audiences, has been confined 
to three women, and their principal scene 
comes in the interval when Medea is 
waiting for her vengeful magic to take ef- 
fect. They are perfectly capable, consider- 
ing the restrictions of the part. 

John Gielgud has the comparatively 
minor role of Jason, who jilted Medea for 
Creon’s daughter, and on whom Medea 
gets revenge by killing his new bride, 
Creon, and her own children. He has lit- 
tle to do other than look alternately stern 
and anguished, and it would therefore 
be unfair to berate him for not approach- 
ing the quality of Miss Anderson’s per- 
formance. 

On the other hand, Florence Reed does 
quite nicely as the nurse, especially in the 
scene where ‘she tells of the gruesome ef- 
fects of Medea’s sorcery. (MepEa. By Rob- 
inson Jeffers. Robert Whitehead and Oliver 
Rea, producers. John Gielgud, director.) 


‘Preachment by Priestley 


J. B. Priestley’s “An Inspector Calls” 
is an interesting, if random, arrangement 
of realism, fantasy, and wholesale moraliz- 
ing. His message simply is that all human 
beings are responsible for their impact on 
other people’s lives, and to point his moral 
he goes back to England of 1912 and the 
home of a wealthy manufacturer in the 
North Midlands. 

As the Birlings are celebrating their 
daughter’s engagement to the scion of an 
even smugger and wealthier family, a po- 





*Left to right: Leo Carroll, Susan Douglas, and 
Walter Starkey in “The Druid Circle’; Judith 
Anderson in ‘Medea’; Thomas Mitchell and Mel- 
ville Cooper in ‘‘An Inspector Calls.” 
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Schenley presents with pride 


a great achievement in American whiskey 
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A Schenley® 
Mark of Merit 
Whiskey 


When you’re in the 
spotlight and you’re judged 
by your hospitality, 


there is only one choice... 


awe Blended Whiskey 90.8 Proof. 572% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copr. 1947, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y.6. 








For Those Who "Demand The Ultimate! 


” Created for themselves alone, by men whose only 
guide was beauty, serenity and the pursuit of pleasure, 
the fabulous Boca Raton Club is now inviting inquiries 


from you who are connoisseurs of quality. 


Season Opens December 15th“ 


Rate folder sent upon request. Write for booklet “E” 


Tue Boca Raton Crus 
GASTON LAURYSSEN, General Manager 
BOCA RATON, Florida = ¢ — Between Palm Beach and Miami 
* New York Office: 730 Fifth Avenue 


In Miami Beach * The RONEY PLAZA* America’s Finest Oceanfront Hotel 


In Miami * The McALLISTER * On the Boulevard overlooking the Bay 


LOOK FOR THESE OTHER SCHINE HOTELS * EACH IS THE FINEST IN ITS FIELD 


RITZ-CARLTON, Atlantic City » TEN EYCK, Albany» WIGGINS OLD TAVERN, Northampton, Mass. 
HOTEL NORTHAMPTON, Norihampton, Mass. * BREAKWATER COURT, Kennebunkport, Me 













A BETTER BEER 


You've dreamed of some day living 
or visiting in and of sunshine— 

Every golden glassful ore the la ‘ 

here is something youcan do aboutit. 


of Kingsbury Pale Start a California savings account 


Beer reflects the skill _ with Standard Federal Savings and 
gained in 100 years Loan Association. 
of brewing experi- 0 Current 

Q \Dividend Rate 
ence. Truly, a better 


| Wisconsin beer. Federal Insurance up to $5,000 on 






a | your savings. Send for Standard’s 
. \ KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO, “Save by Mail Plan” and financial 
B. Manitowoc & Sheboygan, - statement. 


vent Wisconsin 


Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


Write today for your free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing “life” in California, 


Ly Ew 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 South Olive Street 


wee Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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THEATER 





lice inspector interrupts the party to in- 
vestigate a local girl’s suicide. Judging by 
his assurance, he is no ordinary police 
official, and instead of asking questions, 
he tells all five members of the group 
how they have contributed to the girl’s 
death. Old Birling, for instance, had 
fired her from his factory two years be- 
fore. His daughter, in a petulant mood, 
provoked her discharge from a dress 
shop. By stretching the long arm of 
coincidence, Priestley also “involves Mrs. 
Birling, her son, and her daughter’s fiancé 
and finds them all accessories before the 
tragic fact. 

Unfortunately, Priestley does a little too 
much talking as his mysterious imspector 
badgers each member of the household into 
confessing his or her contribution to a 
factory girl’s death, and a trick ending 
isn’t quite rewarding enough to compen- 
sate for the iteration and reiteration his 
story seems to require, 


Even so, “An Inspector Calls” is al- 
ways a literate drama, and Cedric Hard- 
wicke’s staging creates an illusion of sus- 
pense even when nothing is happenjng. 
The players, without exception, are excel- 
lent. Thomas Mitchell, back from Holly- 
wood, proves the cameras haven’t hurt 
him by giving a restrained, assured imper- 
sonation of the voice of Conscience; Mel- 
ville Cooper matches him with his sputter- 
ing caricature of complacent hyprocrisy, 
and René Ray, Doris Lloyd, John Buck- 
master, and John Merivale are all given 
their moments on the carpet, and make 
the most of them. (An INspector CALLs. 


Courtney Burr and Lassor H. Grosberg, 
producers. Cedric Hardwicke, director. 


Stewart Chaney, sets.) 


Dimmed Rainbow 


When a musical clicks on Broadway, it 
usually socks them in London as well, as 
witness this year’s scorecard ¢rediting 
“Oklahoma!” and “Annie Get Your Gun” 
with clean hits. Last week, however, this 
record was somewhat marred by the West 
End opening of “Finian’s Rainbow.” 

The critics were noticeably cool. The 
Times called it “complicated fancifulness,” 
and The Daily Telegraph, which slugged 
its review “Fantasy and Hokum,” said that 
“none of it seems to matter’ much.” On 
the other hand, audience reaction was 
fairly warm, although many theatergoers 
expressed considerable bewilderment over 


_ such Americana as a Sears, Roebuck cata- 


logue and dissatisfaction with the leads, 
who didn’t measure up, to their Broadway 
counterparts. 


But with six American plays now on 
British boards, and more expected, some of 
the critical rancor may well stem from an 


undercurrent of anti-American feeling 
based on the fact that American actors 


are paid in dollars at a time of acute dol- 
lar scarcity. 
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MM‘: letters! FM, looked to by all who love radio as the great 
step in advance—the pure, static-free system of transmission 
now being established in America. In the growing list of F M stations, 
one maker’s name stands out. It’s the Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, manufacturing associate of I T & T, located at Clifton, 
New Jersey. 

Federal makes and installs all the equipment a broadcasting com- 
pany needs for a complete F M station, from microphone to radically 
new powersmultiplying antennas, all precision-matched for maximum 
efliciency. The outstanding quality and performance of Federal broad- 
cast transmitters reflect the world-wide research and exacting engi- 


neering standards of I T & T, 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y, 





IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net. 
works in many countries, and owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 


I T&T associates have 47,000 miles 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter- 
national radiotelegraph circuits, 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 


IT & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of South America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telephones of the world. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
I T & T research and development 
activities have been responsible 
for an outstanding record of con- 
tributions in the field of com- 
munications as well as electronics, 


RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 
I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 
I T & T associates operate 7 U. S, 
marine communications shore sta- 
tions and have 152 sales-service 
agencies at principal world ports, 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
I T & T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems as 
well-as to privately owned tele 
phone operating enterprises, 


EXPORT 
I T & T maintains an export de 
partment which supplies its cus- 
tomers their complete requirements 


_ of electrical equipment, including 


products of other manufacturers, 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 








Scherman’s Little Orchestra 


Last winter there was no Little Orches- 
tra Society in New York. Thomas K. 
Scherman was discussed principally in mu- 
sic circles as the son of Herry Scherman, 
Book-of-the-Month Club president—the 
young man who had hired an orchestra, 
put it in Carnegie Hall, and presented him- 
self as conductor and Marcel Hubert as 


cello soloist, The reviews were below par, 
Last week there not only was a Lith 
Orchestra Society, but it had given its frst 


Scherman’s idea pays off 


concert, which was both a critical and 
popular success. The society’s founder, 
backer, and conductor was Tom Scherman. 
His baton had not been flashy, but had 
been sound and sure, and to him had gone 
full credit for the success of his venture. 
As he réad his enthusiastic notices, the 31- 
year-old Scherman grinned shyly and said: 
“Tm walking around about here”—and 
pointed to a level about 3 feet off the floor. 

Plans and Performance: Prospec- 
tive audiences first heard about the Little 
Orchestra Society last) May, when de- 
scriptive material was mailed to what 
was considered a culturally minded list. 
The announcements said that, im the 
1947-48 season, eight concerts would be 
held at Town Hall in Manhattan and 
eight in the larger Academy of Musie in 
Brooklyn. They outlined objectives: The 
orchestra would consist of about 40 play- 
ers; the music presented would be out of 
the ordinary; there would be well-known 
soloists, and every program would. offer 
an unusual premiere. 

In two weeks, the series at Town Hall 
was sold out. And, as the sociéty’s season 
got under way last week, 1,800 of the 
Academy of Music’s 2,300 seats had al- 
ready been subscribed. In addition, there 
was a waiting list of 300 for Town Hall. 

Last week’s program was typical of 
what the society will offer. Included were 
the Haydn Symphonie Concertante for 
Violin, Violoncello, Oboe, and Bassoon, op. 
84, Shostakovich’s Two Pieces for String 
Octet, op. 11, and Johann Christian Bach’s 
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Sinfonia for Double Orchestra, op. 18, 
No. 1. Claudio Arrau, the Chilean pianist 
who was soloist, played Weber’s “Kon- 
zertstiick” and Chopin’s Andante Spianato 
and Grande Polonaise Brillante. The eve- 
ning’s premiere was the first performance 
anywhere of David Diamond’s “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Ahead lie world premieres of 
music by Norman Dello Joio and Douglas 
Moore, while among the soloists will be 


Rzio Pinza, Benny Goodman, Dorothy 
Maynor, and Joseph Saigeti 


As a further departure ftom the usual 


Scherman has @ woman concert master 
24-year-old Fredell Lack. He is also seeing 


to it that the critics get advance photo- 
static copies of the new scores to be pre- 
sented. And most unusual of all, Scherman 
is taking no salary. As the backer, he 
doesn’t think he should. 


Fire Under ‘The Firebird’ 


Lest somebody beat him to it, Igor 
Stravinsky, one of the world’s greatest 
living composers, has become his own 
Freddy Martin. He has taken a theme 
from his high-brow ballet score, “The 
Firebird,” and converted it into a song 
called “Summer Moon.” With lyrics writ- 
ten by John Klenner, author of “Heart- 
aches,” “Summer Moon” was published 
last week by Leeds Music Corp. As Lou 
Levy. president of Leeds and husband of 
Maxene Andrews of the Andrews Sisters, 
put it to Stravinsky: “Do you want to be 
like Tchaikovsky and Chopin and wait 
for everyone to pick your bones after 
you're dead? Do it yourself while you’re 
still able to enjoy the money.” 

It is well known that Stravinsky is not 
a man to ignore the value of money. The 
story is often told of how the late George 
Gershwin went to the Russian-born com- 
poser and asked him for lessons. “How 
much do you earn?” Stravinsky asked. 
“Oh, about $100,000,” Gershwin answered. 
“In that case,” Stravinsky replied, “it is I 
who should be taking lessons from you.” 

There is a particularly good reason why 
Stravinsky would want to make something 
commercial out of “The Firebird.” Since 
the ballet score was originally copyrighted 
in Czarist Russia, he gets no royalties 
from its performance—except when people 
are obliging enough to use a recent revised 
arrangement for Leeds. 

At present, Leeds does not see “Sum- 
mer Moon” as a juke-box hit. They pre- 
fer to designate it as a “class” song. “Why 
should I turn over a genuine Stravinsky 
to a crooner?” asked Levy. “This song calls 
for people like John Charles Thomas and 
Nelson Eddy. Then the crooners can try.” 


The Ladies From Montreal 


The Montreal Women’s Symphony, 
which played at Carnegie Hall last week, 
claims to be the first major Canadian sym- 
phony to play in the United States. It also 


advertises itself as the “only symphony 
orchestra in North America composed en- 
tirely of women and directed by a woman.” 
Any other group claiming all these distinc- 
tions had better be prepared to fight in 
battle dress, for ‘the ladies from Montreal 
are determined and they have spirit. 
Important Milestone: This spirit 
was probably never better demonstrated 


than at Carnegie Hall. If the Symphony 
players were scared they didn’t show it, 


and if their talented conductor, 80-year-old 
Bthel Stark, was nervous, she ‘seemed 


anything but, With zest and an earnest 


regard for the music, the orchestra 


played Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture, 


Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration,” 
Tehaikovsky’s fourth symphony, and, as 
a bow to Canada and the conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony, two of Sir Ernest 
MacMillan’s “Sketches on Canadian Airs.” 
In honor of the Carnegie Hall appearance, 
Thomas Archer, music critic of The Mont- 
real Gazette, came to New York. “The 
orchestra, and especially Miss Stark,” he 
wired back to Montreal, “has passed a 
very prominent milestone in its career . . . 
It represented musical Canada m this city 
as musical Canada has never been repre- 
sented before.” 

Founded eight years ago by Madge 
Bowan, wife of a prominent Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway executive, the Montreal 
Women’s Symphony has had, and is still 
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Conductor Stark lifts her baton 


having, a difficult financial time. But that 
is principally because the organization has 
always had big ideas. 

Miss Stark, who is a distinguished violin- 
ist as well as a conductor, refused to con- 
sider anything less than a full symphony. 
No string orchestra, she said when first 
asked to take over the permanent con- 
ductorship. 

Finally 86 women players were ready to 
journey down from Canada for their big 
date at Carnegie Hall. And, with the more 
than respectable notices which they drew 
from the New York critics it is entirely 
possible that their future plans may come 
true: an American tour this season and 
Europe in 1948. 
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Col. James Crow 


(Mn September 26, 1844, the day set aside by 


Kentucky's Governor as that state’s first official 


Thanksgiving Day, many a glass of James 


Crow’s already famous ‘whiskey was raised 
to give thanks for America’s bounties. 


Se . 










KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
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‘Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye * 100 Proof © National Distillers Products Corporation, New Yortd 
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MADE NEWSWEEK THEIR HOME FIELD! 





‘What have these names in common? They dustry—who, each week, look forward to 
are all part of the “Magic Carpet”... sat- © NEWSWEEK and its unique three-dimension- 


isfying the urge to “get up and go.” al view of news. 


But there is something else. All these com- For in NEWSWEEK, and only NEWSWEEK, 
panies—leaders in the aviation field—are of do you read what happened .\.. why it hap- 
one voice in selecting NEWSWEEK to sell pened... what's likely to happen next. And 


speed, service and dependability. Because _ that’s important to you whose vision goes 













they know that you, the “Top 700,000,” are beyond the everyday horizon. For, seeing 
their best customers. the news in this sharp, clear perspective, 


They know you are the people who influ: YOU" ideas become blueprints for the future. 


ence the buying habits of so many others. - 
You are the leading American families The lesson for advertisers is easy. Reach the 
—including the greatest concentration of people who influence others . . . sell the 


leaders in business, government, and in- “Top 700,000” first ... with NEWSWEEK. 
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During 1946, 76.8% of you, the NEWSWEEK readers, trav- 
elled, on business and pleasure, a total of 3,789,636,590 ag- 
gregate miles within continental United States. 12.5% of this 
was by air. (U. S. air travel 0.8%) 


NEWSWEEK families, only 1.6% of the population, accounted 
for 8.0% of all passenger air miles in the country! 
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Bookless Berlin 


When the war in Europe ended in May 
1945, one of the major problems facing 
the victorious Allies was the reeducation 
of the German people. The question today 
is how far has this effort succeeded. News- 
wEEK’s Berlin bureau last week sent this 
commentary on the enormous task. 


The suggestion, originating with a Bre- 
men publisher, had a faintly ironic tinge. 
He had developed a technique, he told 
the American Military Government last 
week, for taking the boundary lines off 
existing maps. The deletions, moreover, 
were so perfect that the maps could be 
used “over and over.” 

However comically extravagant the idea 
might seem to Americans at home, it was 
a cogent illustration to the AMG of the 
desperate shortage of paper and textbooks 
in Germany. (In Bavaria, a Catholic nun 


Russians publish hundreds of titles to present their point of view 


of infinite patience, finding herself with 
only one book for a class of 45, painstak- 
ingly made hand-lettered copies for her 
students.) The paper and textbook shortage 
were not the only troublesome signs. In the 
30 months since the Allies moved triumph- 
antly into Berlin, the efforts to remove the 
traces of Nazism through so-called de- 
education had been anything but success- 
ful. 
Some salient facts: 

> The French have done the best job of 
getting schoolbooks into the hands of stu- 
dents with an average of seven to eight 
postwar texts to each student in their 
Berlin zone. The Russians run second with 
six to a student; the British follow, and 
the United States places a poor fourth 
with 2,900,000 books for 3,000,000 stu- 
dents. 

>The American zone, lacking in text- 
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books, suffers also from a shortage of com- 
petent teachers. Denazification took about 
70 per cent of the zone’s 50,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary schoolteachers; and 
only a few have been reinstated under the 
AMG’s amnesties for youthful Nazis and 
petty party officials. 

All the R’s but Racism: German 
students have been reeducated in basic 
mathematics, some languages, geography, 
and to some degree in physical science, 
art, and music. But to erase the deep lines 
traced in by Hitler’s militaristic and racial 
conception of history, the Allies have given 
the students nothing. 

The fundamental difficulty is the dis- 
agreement among the four powers on the 
proper interpretation of history. Berlin 
schools have been forbidden to teach any 
history until the Kommandatura is in 
agreement on history principles and pro- 
cedure. 

This month, as an example of the bar- 
riers, the Kommandatura’s Committee on 
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Education looked over a list of books sub- 
mitted by the Communist-trained Dr. 
Ernst Wildangel, Berlin Superintendent of 
Schools. Most of the titles, as it happened, 
were in use in the Russian zone. About 80 
per cent were accepted for Berlin, but 
these were mostly mathematical hand- 
books, teehnical manuals, “reader” anthol- 
ogies for the lower grades, grammars and 
lexicons in several languages, and simple 
geographies. The rest were rejected by the 
AMG as “deprecatory to American de- 
mocracy.” 

An American official had this comment 
on the rejection of history textbooks: 
“They haven’t one chance in hell of get- 
ting through.” Histories aren’t the only 
suspects. Algebra and geometry books 
have also been found to contain subversive 
propaganda against the West. Classical 
reprints of books like “Tom Sawyer” and 


even Schiller’s “William Tell” have been 
found to contain “sleepers”—footnotes 
crammed with dialectical explanations of 
what the author really meant. (Example: 
the comradely trip of Tom, Huck Finn, 
and Nigger Jim on a Mississippi raft was 
happily without incident because they 
were “innocently unaware of class distinc- 
tions” in America.) 

While the Russians apparently make 
their ideological hay, the Americans are 
content to let the democratic sun shine. 
The Russians print books; the Americans 
“withhold approval.” But since Berlin stu- 
dents are hungry for reading, they manage 
to get books from the Russian zone, and 
the Russian postwar titles run into the 
hundreds. The Reds publish histories of 
the Communist party, their own interpre- 
tations of German history, speeches of Sta- 
lin, and histories of Germany’s working 
class. 

End of History: For both elementary 
and secondary schools the Americans have 
approved only three titles of some use in 
history teaching: a chronological table of 
historical dates with neither text nor com- 
mentary; a short history of the United 
States, and an abridged set of documents 
of the Nuremberg trials. 


What They Don’t Know 


Aaron Burr assassinated Abraham Lincoln. 

Lewis and Clark made their expedition by 
boat. 

The U.S. acquired the western states from 
Spain in the Spanish American war. 

George Washington drafted the Declaration 
of Independence. 


Americans are guaranteed free education by 
the Bill of Rights. 


The Monroe Doctrine “guaranteed equal 
rights to all.” 


Radio listeners have become accustomed 
to hearing mike-frightened schoolteachers 
make this type of ridiculous statement in 
replies to a clowning quiz master before a 
howling radio audience. It comes as a sur- 
prise when teachers do it at a somber edu- 
cation convention. 

And that’s what happened last week. 
From some 6,000 teachers attending the 
Colorado Education Association Conven- 
tion at Denver, 100 chosen at random 
were given a quiz by The Rocky Mountain 
News on 25 basic United States history 
questions lifted from a standard text used 
by Denver public schools. The teachers 
were assured their identities would be kept 
secret. One or more of them gave each 
of the replies listed above. About half of 
them wrote free education into the Bill of 
Rights, and a majority couldn’t identify 
the president of the Confederacy. The 
average grade was a failing 67 (70 was 
considered passing). Lowest mark was 20 
—only five right. 

The newspaper gave the same text to a 
group of Denver University students two 
years ago with virtually the same results. 
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*‘Anamikon Nishime’’ 
Ojibway for 
‘Welcome, little sister’® 
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Olympian Mawatha 


CHICAGO e MONTANA ce WASHINGTON 


Though only a few months old, the Otymp1an Hiawartua has 
already won acclaim as the Queen of the Hiawatha fleet. 


Since 1935, the daytime Hiawatuas have been famed for their 
speed, silence and riding ease. Now the OLYMPIAN Hiawatua adds 
the luxury of a Speedliner expressly designed for long distance travel. 
Many brand new features! Touralux sleepers with longer, higher, 

wider berths at lower prices! New type cars for dining and 
lounging —the angle-seated diner and the Tip Top Grill. 









Ride the swift running OLymp1an H1awaTuHa 
on your next cross country trip. Your first 
MI WA h443 glimpse of this new Queen of the fleet will draw 

a long, low whistle of approval. For informa- 
tion, write: F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


diel Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
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When pleasure is the aim, Kentucky 
Tavern never misses. Truly the 
Aristocrat of Bonds, the quality of 
Kentucky Tavern has been the 
obligation of one family whose 
knowledge of fine whiskey making 
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Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Men, men, men in Amber’s life—here are Glenn Langan and Wilde 


REVIEWS: 


Forever Condemned 


By this time there isn’t much left to say 
about “Forever Amber.” Everyone who 
read the novel knows the plot backward, 
and anyone who didn’t must have had good 
reasons. In any case, the screen version of 
Kathleen Winsor’s sensational best-seller 
is precisely what might be expected, what 
with Technicolor, and with sin carefully 
kept in its place—which is just about 
three feet offstage. 

Despite this technical concession to the 
Johnston Office, the National Legion of 
Decency found “Amber” a “glorification 
of immorality and licentiousness,” and rele- 
gated it to the Condemned list. The Le- 
gion’s ban was followed by an extraordi- 
nary message from Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, advising 
that Catholics “may not see [‘Forever 
Amber’] with a safe conscience.” The 
message was to be read at all masses in 
the archdiocese on Sunday. 

For the benefit of those in the audience 
who prefer to read “Lorna Doone,” Amber 
is a country gal who made her mind up, 
and ran away to London somewhere 
around 1660, in pursuit of a gallant army 
officer (Cornel Wilde) who, up to this 
point, had taken no part in her seduction. 
Throughout the film, which runs a little 
too long clocked at 2 hours and 27 minutes, 
she remains his true love, despite the fact 
that she proceeds to have as many affairs 
as It requires to keep herself in clothes and 


also to reach the private chambers of 
King Charles II. 

Of course a lot of things happen to 
Amber en route to the palace, including a 
baby, debtor’s prison, life with a female 
Fagin, a job in the theater, and the acci- 
dent of being in London for both the 
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Plague and the Great Fire. But mostly 
what happens to Amber is men, one after 
the other and sometimes two at a time. 
In the end she gets her come-uppance, of 
course, but it won’t be enough to satisfy 
you and/or the Legion of Decency. Al- 
though the film’s censors are justified in 
their moral reaction, moviegoers who usu- 
ally flock to movies that have been con- 
demned will find “Amber” a lot less excit- 
ing than they expected. 

“Amber” cost a reported $4,000,000 and 
will probably pay off handily. Obviously a 


lot of care went into the production, and 
an excellent cast carries on nobly under 
these somewhat florid circumstances. 
Linda Darnell is just as beautiful as Amber 
thought she was, and George Sanders con- 
tributes what little humor the film offers 
with his cynical impersonation of King 
Charles II. (Forever AMBER. Twentieth 


Century-Fox. William Perlberg, producer. 
Otto Preminger, director. Technicolor.) 


Reconditioned Chevalier 
Although some of the films René Clair 


made in this country (“I Married a 
Witch,” “It Happened Tomorrow”) were 
unmistakably stamped with his genius for 
sly comedy, Hollywood never presented 
him with the opportunity for another “Le 
Million” or “Sous les Toits de Paris.” Re- 
turned to Paris, he has sent us back “Le 
Silence Est d’Or.” This isn’t the best Clair 
of the old days, but it’s a lot more like it. 

Called “Man About Town” in the 
American version, this comedy also brings 
back Maurice Chevalier as a screen per- 
sonality. As the actor explains in a pro- 
logue (along with a typical rendition of 
one of his song hits), he is now making 
his debut as a middle-aged actor, minus 
the music and the tip-tilted straw hat. 
Fortunately, the mature Chevalier makes 
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that Provides Efficient 
Seeing Light... 


The National Gypsum Company 
knows the importance of com- 


fortable surroundings as a 
factor in efficient work, And 
good lighting for quick, sure 
seeing is a very vital part 
of surroundings. 


That's why National Gypsum, 
like many other businesses, are 
providing their workers with 
GUTH Fluorescent illumination. 
The engineered design of 
GUTH Fixtures, plus their at- 
tractive appearance and ease 
of maintenance, result in the 
kind of lighting system that’s 
good for now... and from 
now on! 


For the soundest advice on 
Planned GUTH Lighting, call 
on the Lighting Engineers 
with your local Light & ag, 
Power Company, or on * 
your Architect. 


THE EDWIN F, GUTH CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO, 














1. Noticeably unique flavor 
2. Unchanging quality 





No other silhouette 
in all history is so in- 
stantly recognizable. 
Likewise, COURVOISIER’S 
friends identify it immedt- 
ately by its rare bouquet, 


distinctive taste and su- 


perb quality, Substitutes 
never satiy nor de- 
ceive them, 
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.». WHEN YOU MOVE 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS BY GREYVAN 


Make the moving of household goods completely carefree 
by having Greyvan handle all details. Knowing Greyvan’s proven ability 
in expert packing, scientific loading, and extra caution in every phase 
of the process, you can forget moving worries the instant Greyvan enters the 
picture. Furthermore, Greyvan service costs nothing extra! Call your 
Greyvan representative for complete information. 
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Get FREE booklet, “How to Prepare for 
Long Distance Moving,” from Greyvan 
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GREYVAN LINES, INC. m 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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as much charm and more histrionic sense 
than the song-and-dance man. 

One of the interesting facets of “Man 
About Town” is that it doesn’t call for 
the distracting titles that customarily 
plaster the lower landscapes in a foreign. 
language film. Instead, Chevalier supplies 
an unobtrusive commentary in English 
(Chevalier’s characteristic version) and on 
occasion dubs in his own dialogue as Mon- 
sieur Emile—a variation on the same tech- 


nique Clair used with “Le Million” back 
in 1931. 


The plot: doesn’t matter: The time js 
1906 and Monsieur Emile is an aging but 


still practicing ladies’ man, as well as the 
director of movie classics that look be 


refugees ftom the old Mack Sennett 
When the dewy-eyed daughter (Marah 


Derrien) of an old flame runs away’ from 


home and appeals to him for help, Emile 
switches from wolf to dutch uncle, falls in 
love with her, and gives her up when she 
falls in love with a worshipful young actor 
(Francois Perier) . 

Despite this flimsy framework, Clair has 
invested his latest film with engaging hu- 
mor that ranges from arrant slapstick to 
satire with the aid of delightful characteri- 
zations. Chevalier and his two supporting 
players are fine. And the bit players, as so 
often happens in French films, are perfect. 
(Man Asout Town. An RKO-Radio- 


Pathé Cinéma Production. René Clair, 
writer, producer, director.) 


















The Gypsy in Marlene 


“Golden Earrings” has the good grace 
every now and then to switch over and 
laugh at itself, evidently realizing that if 
it doesn’t the audience will. It would there- 
fore be unfair to condemn the film as com- 
plete nonsense. Call it modified nonsense. 

If you were to take it straight, for in- 
stance, it would be impossible to believe 
that Marlene Dietrich is a gypsy. She is 





Dietrich and Milland, pseudo-gypsies 
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’ ** Police cars must not freeze. We 
must be safe...and know it!”’ 
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Now! They’re Back! 
Globe-Wernicke’s Famous 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 





For Homes and 


Business or Professional 


Offices 


e@ Whether your library is num- 

bered in dozens or thousands, 

Globe-Wernicke Sectional 

Bookcases are always just 

right! Each unit is complete; 

you simply add 

more sections as 

your library grows. 

And they are 

handsome pieces 

of furniture that 

you'll be proud to 

own. Rich wood—quartered 

oak, genuine or imitation wal- 
nut or mahogany 
—expertly dried 
and seasoned, 
worked by skilled 
cabinetmakers 
into bookcases of 

lasting beauty. Simple, classic 

designs harmonize with period 

or modern furniture. The sec- 

tional feature permits rear- 

rangement of units whenever 

desired. See them now at your 

Globe-Wernicke dealer —or 

write The Globe-Wernicke Co., 

Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


Perens S 


Only Globe-Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcases 
Offer All These 
Advantages: 


@ Top quality materials and work- 
manship assured by more than half 
a century of leadership in this line. 


@ G/W developed Equalizer provides easy, silent op- 
eration of space-thrifty doors. 


@ Special construction gives maximum protection 
against dust and moisture. 


@ Standardized design means that units can always be 
matched—perfectly. 


Filing Equipment & Supplies 
Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 

Bookcases 
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MOVIES 





‘om 


clothed in filthy rags, her face is stained, 
and she eats her food quite messily, but 
she is still Dietrich. And you can count on 
the thumb of your left hand the number 
of European gypsies who look like Dietrich, 
If one accepts this as a gag, then, it js 
mildly amusing to watch her make frantic 
passes at Ray Milland, in the role of g 
British intelligence officer whom she js 
hiding from the Nazis. It is, of course, jn- 
conceivable that Milland should resist 
these passes, but for the sake of comedy 
he does—at first. Then the inevitable hap. 
pens, and at the end of the picture he goes 
back again to the gypsy, who is standing in 
the identical spot where she helped him to 
escape five years before. 

Interspersed in all this frippery is a 
stock cops-and-robbers story, involving the 
Gestapo and a vague poison-gas formula. 

The story, incidentally, is told in flash- 
back form to Quentin Reynolds, who ap. 
parently walked into the studio one day 
and asked what was going on. He listens 
politely. (GoLpEN Earrines. Paramount. 
Harry Tugend, producer. Mitchell Leisen, 
director.) 


Illegitimate Error 


What happens when a small-town girl is 
suspected of being illegitimate? According 
to “That Hagen Girl,” she doesn’t get to 
go to proms, she almost misses playing 


Juliet in the school play, and she finally } 


marries the man who was supposed to have 
been her father. This may seem like a cruel 


way to summarize the plot, but it is no 
crueler than the way the movie mangles | 


what is a perfectly valid problem situ- 
ation. Almost very conceivable dramatic 
cliché is dragged in, until one gets tired of 
saying: “No, no, not that!” and accepts 
the fact that the picture is out to set some 
kind of record. 

Ronald Reagan, as the supposed father, 
and Conrad Janis, as a high-school hot 
shot, make out best in a cast that seem 
slightly embarrassed by the situations in 
which they find themselves. For the record, 
Shirley Temple plays the unfortunate girl. 
(TuHat Hacen Girt. Warner Brothers. 
Alex Gottlieb, producer. Peter Godfrey, 
director.) 


INDUSTRY: 


Warlike Trend 


After the first world war it took from 
seven to fifteen years before war films 


(“The Big Parade,” 1925; “All Quiet on’ 
the Western Front,” 1931) emerged in’ 


quantity. Now, according to The Motion 


Picture Herald, movies with war themes’ 
are again becoming a trend, with a total of | 


twenty films in preparation or production. 
The breakdown, by studios: Metro-Gold- 


wyn-Mayer, 5; Paramount, 2; RKO-Radio,} 
5; Twentieth Century-Fox, 1; United Art- 


ists, 2; Warner Brothers, 3; others, 2. 
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THE AMERICAN DISTILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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FARMERS NEED MORE 


The old, back-breaking 

jobs on the farm are on the 
way out. Mechanized equipment does more 
and more of the work. Among the needs 
of power farming, the Kellogg Division of 
Brake Shoe realized the importance of 
more air for farmers—compressed air for 
tractor and truck tires, for grease guns, 
painting, insecticide spraying, cleaning ma- 
chinery, and many other uses. 

To answer these needs, Kellogg devel- 
oped a new type of compressor — the Dual. 
It is designed to do many jobs on farms. 
Set at “low” the Dual delivers a steady 
volume of air at low pressure for painting 
and spraying. For grease guns, tires and 
other high pressure work, a simple shift 
of the lever increases tank pressure to 


the higher level required for the purpose. 

Dependable periormance, year after 
year, is delivered by Kellogg air compres- 
sors, not only on farms, but at filling 
stations, airports, and industrial plants 
throughout the world. High precision con- 
struction in a modern, newly equipped 
plant, together with the knowledge gained 
from years of experience assure long wear 
and high efficiency. 

Kellogg is one of Brake Shoe’s 10 divi- 
sions which together have the common 
aim of cutting costs caused by WEAR. 
Whether your wear problem is due to 
Heat, Friction, Impact, Abrasion, Corro- 
sion, or Vibration, Brake Shoe welcomes 
your inquiry toward a practical solution. 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y.17, N.Y. 


AIR 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting parts 
in 59 American and Canadian plants. 


American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 
Ramapo Ajax Division 
Southern Wheel Division 


“AMERICAN 
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The Intellectual Jameses 


When old Billy James, who had been 
born 61 years before in County Cavan in 
Northern Ireland, died in 1832, he left the 
second largest fortune in New York State. 
A dignified, strait-laced merchant of the 
old school, he had built it up from the 
meager beginnings of a “segar’”’ store on 
the Albany river front. He also left several 
children—those “lurid uncles, beautiful 
vanished aunts, persons all busts and 
curls” whom his brilliant grandson was to 
remember as surrounding him in his own 
childhood. 

One of these children was Henry James 
Sr., now almost completely forgotten but 
in his day one of the most intellectually 
amazing of nineteenth-century thinking 
men. In New York and Newport society 
and among the intelligentsia of Cambridge 
and Europe, this plump, bewhiskered, pink- 
cheeked gentleman and scholar was a fa- 
miliar if eccentric figure. He wrote the- 
ology, preached Socialism, lectured on 
Swedenborgianism, and knew everybody, 
especially Emerson and Carlyle. A mystic 
who wrote thousands of bewildering words, 
when he wanted to he could write a 
thumping and abusive prose. (Once he told 
an editor to take the word “stink” out of 
an article he had written. Although he 
thought it “a good Anglo-Saxon word,” he 
agreed it was “much disliked by those to 
whom the thing signified by it is dear.”’) 

Henry James Sr. had five 
children. Two of them (in 
the Yankee phrase) “never 
amounted to anything.” Two 
did. William James of Har- 
vard became the first great 
American psychologist, the 
proponent of that eminently 
American philosophy, Prag- 
matism. Henry James, of 
Lamb House, Rye, England, 
became one of the world’s 
great novelists. Alice James, 
although never a public figure, 
was an exceptional woman. 
Her private journal was rich, 
wise, witty, and alive. 

Mental Living: This 
magnificent family of minds is 
now the subject of an impos- 
ing book by F. O. Matthies- 
sen, “The James Family.” 
For persons at all interested 
in the literary and cultural 
heritage of America it will be 
one of the truly fascinating 
books of the year. Since the 
Jameses, father, sons and 
daughter, lived almost entire: 
ly in their minds, Matthiessen 
has not written a factual bi- 
ography of the usual order, 
but has, more often than not 
in the words of the subjects 
themselves, composed a vivid 
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Editors Murdock and Matthiessen 


account of what “one remarkably sensitive 
and alert family group thought and talked 
and argued about,” And also (it being 
mostly the same thing) what they did. 

William James, who spent his young 
manhood fighting a fear of madness and 
suicide, grew up to be a joyful, intensively 
alive, and ever-interesting man. He was 
deeply concerned with the things happen- 
ing around him. He became a popular 
writer, whose words extended their in- 
fluence far beyond Harvard’s walls. He was 
an original thinker, clear, concise in his ut- 
terances, a dealer in common sense. 

Henry James, who might have been a 
painter, became an artist in words, and 
although he too used the materials around 
him he was not the great thinker his 
brother was. He was absorbed by a passion 
for artistic form. He spent his life in draw- 
ing rooms and at his desk translating the 


life that interested him—and that he could 
understand—into stories and novels that 
probably will always be read. 

Matthiessen skillfully plays the two 
brothers one against the other with their 
invalid sister Alice in between. Seldom 
were two brothers closer to each other. 
Each followed the other with admiring and 
wondering attention. William James wrote 
Henry James a memorable letter when he 
read the latter’s novel, “The Golden Bowl.” 
In it William’s mind, clear and critical, 
cuts into the mind of Henry perhaps as 
well as it has ever been done: 

“But why don’t you,” he asked, “just to 
please Brother, sit down and write a new 
book, with no twilight or mustiness in the 
plot, with great vigor and decisiveness in 
the action, no fencing in the dialogue, no 
psychological commentaries, and absolute 
straightness in the style?” There was 
James—and James. 

Henry’s Notebooks: Today it is 
James, the novelist, who is read, and 
James, the psychologist, who is neglected. 
In the last few years there has been a re- 
vival of great interest in Henry James. 
Those who have read, for the first time, his 
novels and short stories in any of the 
several reprints or collections now avail- 
able, will find “The Notebooks of Henry 
James” absorbing reading. 

Henry James started keeping a notebook 
in 1878. From then on practically all his 
stories or novels are discussed or men- 
tioned in these bound books, now edited 


THE 
CALIFORNIA 
COMPROMISE 


Tue scene at the lef, peimed by Peer Frederect 
Rothermel, shows the start of the greatest Senate de 
bate since 1830. All the old giant: are will there. 
Henry Clay, the Great Pacificator, hes the Gour. Two 
cows behind him site Daniel Webster, with his head 
resting on his feft hand. Calhoun 1» standing (thurd 


quest to enter the Union as « free-soil state. To the 

3 South this seemed to be the most dangerous ettect 
on slavery since the Missouri Compron: «. The 
Northern Free Soilers, both Democrats and Com 
ecrence Whigs, were again demanding that the Wib 
mot Proviso be passed. If this were done, sand the 
Southerner, 


Colidorae exes ana foun saa, bo eogued, cise tn 
people had already mede this choice two mune 
future states, New Mexico and Utah, be formed ite 


o he 
long demanded. And finally, let the North agrev te 
enforce a drastic new fugitive slave act, te revere oll 





Panorama Americana: The successful picture-magazine technique has been 
applied to American history in this new book which combines contemporary 
engravings, cartoons, and photographs with brief, informative texts. (THE 
AMERICAN Past. By Roger Butterfield. 476 pages. Simon & Schuster. $10.) 
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SWITZERLAND ...Plan now! 


High point of every European trip: a holiday 
in wonderful Switzerland, unmatched 

for scenic beauty, friendly hospitality, 

year round vacation fun. Hotel 
accommodations are excellent everywhere, 
prices moderate. There’s still time 

to arrange a winter vacation. Or, start 
planning now with your travel agent 

for spring or summer in "48. Write us 

for free booklet F-6. 
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and Weekly News Digest! 
Now you can find any important current news item 
and those of the past 7 years in seconds! With 
this unique weekly news digest and its cumula- 
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name, date, figure, act or quote. Authoritative, 
unbiased, complete. Nothing else like this in the 
U.S. Send for descriptive FREE booklet today. 
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FEET HURT? 


IT MAY BE DUE TO WEAK OR FALLEN ARCH 


Tired, Aching Feet—Rheumatic-Like Foot and 
Leg Pains —Excessive Fatigue—Sore Heels 


If you have any of these symptoms of 
weak or fallen arches or flatfoot, you need 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazers and exercise to 
put you right back on your feet, won- 
derfully relieved. They put new spring 
into your step —a new-found joy in 
walking. Results will delight you! 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazers are extremely thin, light 
and flexible. Adjustable as the condition of your 
feet improves. Slip into your shoes like an insole. 
Get a pair today and know what real foot ease is 
like again. Only $5.00 pair 

at Shoe, Department 
Stores and at Dr. 
Scholl Foot Com- 
fort* Shops in 
principal 











local dealer, 
write Dr. Scholl’s, 
Inc., Dept. ASK, 
Chicago 1Q, Ill. 
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and made public for the first time by 
Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock. 

Here is a record of a great artist’s mind 
at work, in which is traced the evolution of 
most of James’s best works (and his poor- 
est) from a chance dinner-table conversa- 
tion to the completed volume. Here are 
the working notes, the charts, the jottings, 
and sometimes whole pages of self-argu- 
ment, of a novelist whose whole life was 
dedicated solely to his art. Together these 
two volumes make a rich feast, the meat- 
iest book about life, art, and literature to 
be published since the war. (THE JAMES 
Famixy. By F. O. Matthiessen. 714 pages. 
Knopf. $6.75. Tut Notesooxs or Henry 
James. By F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth 
425 pages. Oxford. $6.) 


Press Association 


Priestley turns back to fantasy 


More Good Companions 


In “Jenny Villiers,” a tale of the English 
theater of some hundred years ago, J. B. 
Priestley has again turned to fantasy. The 
central character is a modern-day play- 
wright, successful but embittered, who ac- 
cidentally takes an overdose of sleeping 
pills and is thrust back into the theater of 
1840, when Jenny Villiers, a talented young 
actress, is just beginning to make her way 
with a strolling acting company. Jenny’s 
fateful romance with her leading man, his 
betrayal, and its tragic effect on her life 
and career are standard situations. Only 
the Priestley of “The Good Companions” 
could get away with this sentimental yarn. 
(Jenny Viuuiers. By J. B. Priestley. 184 
pages. Harper. $2.50.) 


Suppose Is Suppose 


Gertrude Stein, who was America’s best- 
known expatriate for many years, never 
lost her interest in America or Americans. 
This interest led her to ask herself many 
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Ocala and Marion County, heart of Florida's 
region of great natural wonders, present unusual 
opportunities for woodworking, leather, peanut ~ 
processing and other food industries and for 
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climate. Taxes, plant construction and main- 
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WHAT’S AHEAD? 


That’s a question asked today not 
only by Americans, but by think- 
ing people everywhere. 


A subscription to NEWSWEEK- 
International for your acquain- 
tances overseas will more than 
aid them in the vital understand- 
ing of the shape of the future,so 
necessary these days. 


For information as to rates write 
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152 West 42nd St., New York 18. N. Y. 
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questions about the country she preferred 
not to live in, but none more interesting 
or amusing than those she asks in “Four 
in America,” the book she finished shortly 
before her death in France in 1946. 

Suppose, she supposed, George Wash- 
ington had been a novelist instead of a 
general and a President; suppose Ulysses S. 
Grant had been a religious leader instead 
of the victorious leader of the Army of 
the North; suppose Wilbur Wright had 
been a painter and not a flier, and suppose 
Henry James had been a general instead 
of a novelist. 

As might be expected, Miss Stein makes 
a lot of fun and sense out of her original 
idea. Thornton Wilder, the novelist and 
playwright, prefaces the book with an 
essay that for perhaps the first time ex- 
plains what Miss Stein was trying to do 
when she wrote such seeming nonsense as 
“A rose is a rose is arose.” (Four 1n AMER- 
1a. By Gertrude Stein. Introduction by 
Thornton Wilder. 221 pages. Yale. $3.75.) 


Other Books 


Asout Lyppy Tuomas. By Maritta 
Wolff. 454 pages. Random House. $3.50. 
A grim, realistic tale of the breakup of a 
marriage. The husband, a returned vet- 
eran, is a selfish, pampered neurotic, and 
the story centers around the young wife’s 
efforts to save him from his own increas- 
ingly violent depravity, despite the fact 
that she no longer loves him. In a de- 
pressing way. this novel is effective. 

Notuine So Strance. By James Hilton. 
308 pages. Little, Brown. $2.75. This latest 
Hilton yarn is both topical and readable, 
but not Hilton at his best. The story 
concerns a young American physicist, who, 
because the Nazis murder his Austrian 
wife, is led into a “web of intrigue” 
against the German scientists, with most 
of his efforts concentrated on getting them 
off the track of the atom bomb. Deftly 
done, but not very convincing. 

Tue American Experience. By Henry 
Bamford Parkes. 343 pages. Knopf. $3.50. 
An English-born associate professor of 
history at New York University, in a com- 
pact volume, discusses the American past 
in an attempt “to derive from it a deeper 
understanding of the problems of the 
American present.” His interests are not 
confined to politics, but take in the art, 
literature, morals, and ideals of the 
American people. Good, solid reading. 

America’s Economic Supremacy. By 
Brooks Adams. With an Introduction by 
Marquis W. Childs. 194 pages. Harper. 
$2.50. In 1900 Brooks Adams, younger 
brother of Henry Adams, prophesied the 
decline of England as a world power and 
the rise of Russia and the United States as 
the two great rivals for supremacy. The 
text of his alarming but long neglected 
book has been edited by Marquis Childs, 
Who points out the modern significance of 
this 47-year-old political essay. 
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The Red Feather 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


UROPEANS who are anxious to save 
themselves from the police state 
might well survey a peculiarly Ameri- 
can institution which is front-page news 
in most of our great cities in these 
autumn days. They would learn that it 
isn’t mere wealth or productive capac- 
ity that makes us powerful. It is our 
ability to organize our assets through 
ingenious and democratic machinery. 
The community chest is a 
very special American inven- 
tion. It originated in the 
Middle West and has since 
spread through most of our 
sizable communities. Each 
year, a period is set aside 
when all or nearly all the wel- 
fare agencies of a community 
join in a drive for funds, not 
on a competitive basis, but 
to secure one gift from each 
citizen for the major private welfare 
purposes. A good many cities completed 
their drives in October. Others, includ- 
ing Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Detroit and St. Louis, are in the midst 


of theirs, 


The world conflict of two concepts of 
democracy this year gives particular 
point to an examination of the ideas 
behind this American institution which 
deeply concerns millions of our people. 
It rests on the foundation Stones of the 
Western way of living. 


i THE first place, the community fund 
stresses local responsibility. In an 
era when local governments are reced- 
ing before the amebic push of Federal 
aid and bureaucratic suffocation, this 
common effort keeps alive the sense of 
shared obligations. 

Next, it is a common cause for all 
religions and economic groups in a city. 
Brass hats, greasy caps and sunbon- 
nets, rabbis and priests and ministers, 
labor lords and efficiency experts, bank- 
ers and borrowers, lawyers on both 
sides of the trial table—all team up to 
try to meet the quota. The value of this 
cross-fertilization needs no explanation. 
They can’t hate each other quite so 
much after such a round-up. 

The community drive provides effici- 
ent and self-supporting education. The 
thousands of fund workers and the 
millions who give learn how a com- 


_munity lives, what is the matter with 


it and what ought to be done about its 
aches and pains. The walls along which 





people pass endlessly from shop or of- 
fice to home and back are broken down, 
and, for a few days, the sprawling com- 
plexity of city life is seen as it really is. 

Most of all, these drives bring people 
up sharply against the challenge and 
danger of too much government. Forty 
years ago, that species of self-styled 
thinking called “progressivism” used to 
ask the question: “What can we do 

. through government?” The 
implication was “everything.” 
It is refreshing that people 
are beginning to ask now: 
“What can be done without 
government?” The  com- 
munity fund provides an ex- 
pansive and forceful answer. 
The thousands of services 
which require close and spe- 
cial social skills never to be 
found in political life come to 
public attention. 

In the cities where private social 
agencies have for years worked close to 
the government, a number of fairly defi- 
nite principles of division have been ce- 
veloped. Large wholesale services, such 


as public playgrounds, are public re- 
sponsibilities. The mechanics of oper- 
ation in such cases are standardized, the 
cost is high, and the management can 
be combined with existing governmental 
machinery. But wherever diversity, in- 
novation, experimentation or possibly 
unproductive research are involved, pri- 
vate support and management are best. 
A settlement house, privately sup- 
ported, once reported that over the 
years it had originated and developed 
dozens of activities which could be 
adapted for large-scale use and which 
the city government had taken over. 
This, of course, freed the settlement 
house for further exploration of new 
services and knowledge. 


N SHORT, the drift to socialism has 

found clear limits in social welfare. 
What has been learned there can apply 
in broader fields of economic life. The 
community fund is democracy in the 
illimitable field outside of government. 

Thus the horizons of democracy ex- 
pand. That battered term comes to 
mean something wider than politics. 
John Dewey’s definition of democracy 
comes to life. Democracy is “the widen- 
ing of the area of shared concerns.” 
The red feather is a serviceable answer 
to the red star. 
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‘to sell quality.. 


To present a connoisseur's cheese, Kraft 
Foods Company wanted something dis- 
tinctive, something exquisite in a pack- 
age. The result . . . after two years study 
and work by Kraft and Monsanto plas- 
tics technicians . . . this first nationally 
sold food product in a molded re-use 
container, made of sparkling, crystal- 
bright and clean Lustron. 

How ideally does Lustron’s unique set 
of properties fit this application! First 
of all, consider the beauty of the ma- 
terial, its shining brilliance (as well as 
the rainbow choice of colors). Then look 
at Lustron’s light weight, important in 
all packages. Also the relative low cost, 


and the ease and speed of manufacture 
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in mass production techniques. Consider 
Lustron’s freedom from taste or odor, 
the resistance to acids, alkalies and 
water ... the dimensional stability (the 
lid fits, it keeps its fit)...and finally 
Lustron’s strength, especially at low 
temperatures. 

If this significant, new application of 
Lustron to quality, low cost, molded 
packages interests you for your busi- 
ness... if you would like to know 
more about how Lustron styling and 
settings can trade your product up, 
write direct for expert help and infor- 
mation: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mas- 


sachusetts. Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


made by KRAFT 


BONUS VALUE...the re-use of molded packages 
adds real value, real sales appeal. This Kraft 
half-round box is a perfect trinket box for the 
boudoir, a stamp box for your desk, fly box for 
the fisherman, etc. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





